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The Voyage of the Dawn Treader 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF C. S. LEWIS 


C. S. Lewis was born in Belfast in 1898 to a father who was a 
solicitor and a mother who came from a family with several 
priests and bishops in it. When he was four, his dog Jacksie was 
illed by a car, and from then on, friends and family referred to 
him as “Jacksie,’ which soon turned into “Jack? His mother died 
of cancer when he was nine, and he went to school in both 
England and Ireland, including at Oxford. Although Lewis 
became an atheist at age 15, he converted to Christianity later 
in life, and it became a major part of his writing, both fiction and 
nonfiction. Most of Lewis’s significant writing occurred after his 
conversion. His first novel in 1933, The Pilgrim's Regress, did not 
find much success, but he earned more of a reputation as a 
novelist with subsequent novels The Space Trilogy, The 
Screwtape Letters, and The Great Divorce. Lewis also gained a 
reputation as one of the leading Christian apologists of his time 
(with “apology” meaning an argument that defends a subject). 
His nonfiction books, which include Mere Christianity and The 
Problem of Pain, are some of the most famous in their genre. 
Still, Lewis remains best known for his Narnia novels, a young 
adult fantasy series that he first conceived in 1939 and began 
publishing in 1950 with The Lion, The Witch, and the Wardrobe. 
Lewis died in 1963, but his books, particularly the Narnia 
series, have remained popular with readers. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


C. S. Lewis began writing the Narnia series shortly after the end 
of World War Il, and the series begins with an incident inspired 
by real history: children are evacuated from London to the 
English countryside for their own safety. Most of The Voyage of 
the Dawn Treader takes inspiration from a much older period of 
history, however: the Age of Exploration. This period, beginning 
inthe 15th century, is when European countries began to 
explore and colonize the rest of the world, traveling on long 
ocean voyages. One of the most consistent criticisms made 
against Lewis is that his works can be interpreted as endorsing 
colonialism, the practice of one country exploiting another 
country (often violently) for resources. Colonialism is a major 
part of British history, and Britain’s rise as a global empire was 
only possible because of its control over far-flung colonies, 
including India, Malaysia, and Jamaica. Although colonialism is 
widely condemned today because it inflicted violence and 
injustice on the people of the colonies, in the past colonialism 
had open supporters who believed that colonialism was 
beneficial for both the colonizer and the colonized. Such views 
were founded on the (often racist) belief that colonized people 
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weren't capable of taking care of themselves and needed the 
influence of “civilization.” Many argue that a version of this 
worldview appears in Lewis’s work, where Caspian (a monarch 
who leads a “civilized” nation like historical Britain) frequently 
has to save islanders who are greedy, violent, or stupid. Lewis is 
far from the only British writer with potential themes of 
colonialism in his work (with Joseph Conrad and Rudyard 
Kipling being other prominent examples), and the debate 
continues as to how this might affect their legacy as writers. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


The Voyage of the Dawn Treader contains strong Christian 
themes, and so the Bible is one of its major influences. A 
passage in the novel where Aslan helps Eustace by throwing 
him into water recalls the Christian concept of baptism, which 
appears prominently in the Gospels. Lewis also drew 
inspiration from other writers who found ways to combine 
Christian allegories with fantasy in their works, including Dante 
Alighieri (The Divine Comedy) and John Milton (Paradise Lost). 
Perhaps the most influential fantasy writer of the twentieth 
century was J. R. R. Tolkien (Lord of the Rings), and Tolkien was 
also a close friend of Lewis’s and part of the same literary group 
at Oxford. Some have suggested that The Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader has its roots in a genre of Celtic fables called Immram 
about sea journeys to the underworld. Lewis also drew from 
other literary sea stories, including The Odyssey (by Homer), 
Gulliver's Travels (by Jonathan Swift), and The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner (by Samuel Taylor Coleridge). Lewis’s Narnia books 
have become influential classics of the young adult fantasy 
genre, with Philip Pullman’s His Dark Materials being a direct 
response to Lewis’s series. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: The Voyage of the Dawn Treader 

e When Written: 1949-1952 

e Where Written: Oxford, England 

e When Published: 1952 

e Literary Period: Post-World War Il 

e Genre: Middle Grade Novel, Fantasy 

e Setting: Narnia 

e Climax: The Dawn Treader goes as far east as it can. 
e Antagonist: Temptation 


e Point of View: Third Person Omniscient 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Bad Timing. Many well-known authors receive renewed 
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interest in their work when news of their death breaks. This 
mostly didn’t happen for Lewis because he died an hour before 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy. 


Surprise! Lewis wrote an autobiography called Surprised by Joy 
about his experience with Christianity. Shortly after, he met a 
woman named Joy Gresham for the first time and eventually 
married her. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


One day, Lucy and Edmund are forced to go visit their Uncle 
Harold, Aunt Alberta, and cousin Eustace, whom they 
particularly dislike because of his selfishness and unpleasant 
attitude. On that visit, a painting of a ship on a wall suddenly 
looks like it’s coming to life, and during a struggle, the three 
children all fall right into the painting—and into the ocean of the 
world of Narnia. 


Lucy and Edmund are glad to be back in Narnia, where their old 
friend Caspian rescues them from the water in his ship, the 
Dawn Treader. Eustace, however, constantly complains about 
the situation and just wants to go home. Caspian is heading 
east on the Dawn Treader toward the World’s End, fulfilling a 
promise he made when he became king to sail east and find the 
seven lost lords of Narnia. He hopes he might also see Aslan’s 
country, a mysterious land that seems to be somewhere in the 
east. 


The three children meet the other crew members of the Dawn 
Treader, which include Drinian (the captain) and Reepicheep, a 
brave talking mouse who is on the journey because when he 
was younger, he received a prophecy that he must sail east. 
Eustace gets in trouble by picking fights with crew members 
and refusing to help out. 


Over the course of its journey east, the Dawn Treader stops at 
many unusual islands, where Caspian and the children go on 
adventures. At the Lone Islands, ruled by the corrupt Governor 
Gumpas, the children nearly get sold into slavery, but Caspian 
uses his authority as king of Narnia to depose Gumpas and 
abolish slavery. 


On Dragon Island, Eustace finally decides he’s had enough of 
work, and so he goes off on his own, getting lost in the island’s 
foggy mountains. Lonely, he wants to find his companions, but 
instead runs into the corpse of a dragon near a horde that 
contains a golden armband. Eustace puts on the armband and 
accidentally gets turned into a dragon himself. It’s only with 
Aslan’s help that Eustace manages to shed his scaly dragon skin 
and become a human again. Eustace’s experiences as a dragon 
teach him to be less selfish, although he still keeps some of his 
old flaws. 


= 


The Dawn Treader runs across many other strange sights, 
including a sea serpent and an island with a special pool that 
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turns anything that touches it to gold. Eventually, they reach 
the island of a Magician, which is full of a strange group of 
invisible creatures. Lucy agrees to help the creatures by finding 
the Magician's book of spells. Although the magic book tempts 
her with promises that she will become beautiful and popular, 
she resists temptation with Aslan’s help and manages to make 
the island’s residents visible again. 


The Dawn Treader continues its voyage, passing a mysterious 
place known only as Dark Island, which falsely promises to 
fulfill men’s dreams. Everyone except Reepicheep is tempted by 
the island, but they manage to pass it safely. The crew comes to 
the island of a retired star named Ramandu, where they see 
three of the Narnian Lords sleeping by a table. Ramandu tells 
them that the only way to wake the three Lords is to go to the 
very end of the world, leave a crew member there, and then 
come back. 


The Dawn Treader leaves the island and keeps sailing east. The 
water near the end of the world is very clear, and beautiful sea 
people have made their own civilization underwater. At last, the 
water is too shallow for the Dawn Treader to continue. Caspian 
is tempted to keep going toward the World's End, but his 
crewmates convince him that it’s his duty to act as king and to 
fulfill his promise to wake the Lords on Ramandu’s island. And 
so, only Reepicheep, Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace continue east, 
taking a smaller boat until it’s so shallow they have to walk. 
Reepicheep keeps going east and is never seen in Narnia again, 
while the three children eventually turn off to go south. 


The three children run into a talking lamb that turns out to 
actually be Aslan. Aslan tells Edmund and Lucy that they will 
never go back to Narnia again because they have no need to do 
so. Although they're sad, Aslan promises that the children will 
all see him again someday and that he also exists in their world, 
by another name. 


The children finally make it back to their own world, where 
everyone appreciates how much more mature Eustace is, 
except for Alberta. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Eustace Scrubb - Eustace is the cousin of Edmund and Lucy, 
although unlike them, he’s never been to Narnia before. 
Particularly at the beginning of the story, he is a selfish 
character who would be a bully but is not strong or brave 
enough. In Narnia, he is a reluctant traveler, refusing to accept 
the fact that he’s no longer in his usual world and even asking 
for the British Consul. He contributes to the Dawn Treader only 
when forced to, and when left on his own, he attempts to steal 
scarce water rations. But when Eustace’s greed leads him to 
steal a golden armband, he gets turned into a dragon, and this 
begins Eustace’s journey toward reforming himself. As a 
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dragon, Eustace learns how much he needs his companions and 
how to better help them. With Aslan’s assistance, Eustace 
regains his human form and is reborn as a less selfish person. 
Although Eustace still has much to learn at the end of the novel, 
his character arc shows how even the most stubborn and 
selfish people can improve if they are willing to learn and accept 
help from others. 


Caspian - Caspian, an old friend of Edmund and Lucy’s who 
first appeared in the earlier book Prince Caspian, is now King 
Caspian X of Narnia. He is also the head of an expedition on the 
ship the Dawn Treader. Caspian is a fair and well-liked ruler, but 
he temporarily leaves the throne behind in order to sail 
eastward toward the World’s End and find seven lords of 
arnia. Caspian has a strong sense of justice and a strong belief 
in the ways of Narnia, as he demonstrates when he deposes the 
corrupt Governor Gumpas and abolishes slavery on his island. 
Still, while Caspian is brave, he is not flawless, and even he is 
tempted when his crew comes across a special pool of water 
that can turn anything into gold. Ultimately, Caspian places his 
duty to Narnia above all else, turning around right before the 
World's End because he has other promises to fulfill. 


Reepicheep - Reepicheep is a talking mouse and expert with 
swords on Caspian’s ship, the Dawn Treader. Despite his small 
size, Reepicheep is always eager for battle and adventure. It is 
Reepicheep, for example, who has to convince Caspian and the 
others to explore the mysteries of the dangerous-looking Dark 
Island and Aslan’s Table. Still, despite his bravery and habit of 
starting feuds (particularly with Eustace), Reepicheep also 
shows good sense, such as when he advises the crew of the 
Dawn Treader to flee from a sea serpent rather than attempt to 
fight it. More so than any other member of the Dawn Treader, 
Reepicheep wants to sail east toward the World’s End, due to a 
prophecy he heard when he was young. At the end of the novel, 
Reepicheep is still going east, seemingly disappearing into 
Aslan’s country, which suggests that Reepicheep’s steadfast 
beliefs have finally led him to paradise. 


Lucy Pevensie - Lucy is Edmund's sister and Eustace’s cousin. 
She has already been to Narnia twice before, and on her third 
visit, her old friend Caspian gives her a gift she received ona 
previous visit: a cordial full of a substance that can heal 

wounds. Lucy is kind and never lets fear stop her from helping 
others, as she does on the Magician's island with the invisible 
Duffers. On that island, Lucy briefly gives in to temptation by 
invoking a spell that allows her to eavesdrop on her friends 
back in her own world, but with Aslan’s help, Lucy learns from 
her mistake. By the end of the journey, Lucy has grown up so 
much that Aslan tells her she'll never be back to Narnia. Despite 
Lucy’s disappointment, Aslan gives her the hopeful promise 
that she will still see him again someday. 


Edmund Pevensie - Edmund is Lucy’s brother and Eustace’s 
cousin. Like Lucy, he has been to Narnia twice before, and so 
when he arrives this time, he is not afraid, acting almost as 
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bravely as Caspian. In contrast to his always-complaining 
cousin Eustace, Edmund is a hard worker who is willing to do 
whatever it takes to help the Dawn Treader on its journey. On a 
couple occasions, Edmund and Caspian clash, with Edmund 
using his status as an old ruler of Narnia (from a previous visit) 
to try to assert his authority over Narnia. But these arguments 
never last long, and when, at the end of the novel, Aslan tells 
Edmund that he will never come back to Narnia, it is a sign that 
Edmund has already learned everything Narnia can teach him. 


Aslan - Aslan is a talking lion who appears in all of the Narnia 
books and who plays the role of a Christ figure in Narnia. In this 
novel, he appears to characters when they're on the verge of 
epiphanies. Aslan helps Eustace turn from a dragon back into a 
human (in a process that also makes him less selfish), and Aslan 
also helps Lucy confront her temptation to be more beautiful or 
popular. Aslan’s country is a paradise that few in Narnia know 
how to reach, possibly located beyond the World’s End, and 
the hope of seeing Aslan’s country is part of what motivates the 
Dawn Treader’s journey. 


Coriakin/Magician - Coriakin the Magician is a former star 
who currently oversees an island full of a mysterious race of 
invisible dwarf-like inhabitants called Duffers. He keeps a magic 
book full of powerful spells in his house, which Lucy seeks out in 
order to make the Duffers visible again. As it turns out, 
Coriakin planned for Lucy to use his book all along, and he 
reveals himself to be a friendlier, less dangerous character than 
he initially seemed. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Lord Drinian - Lord Drinian is the captain of the Dawn Treader, 
although he still sometimes reports to his Narnian king, 
Caspian. Drinian is brave but practical and one of the most 
experienced sailors on the Dawn Treader. 


Ramandu - Ramandu is a wise old retired star. He currently 
presides over an island in far eastern Narnia that contains 
Aslan’s Table (where Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord 
Mavramorn have been sleeping for many years). Ramandu lives 
on the island with his daughter. 


Governor Gumpas - Governor Gumpas is a leader on the 
island of Felimath, Doorn, and Avra, which are part of Narnia 
but have stopped paying tribute. Caspian deposes Gumpas and 
forces him to abolish the slave trade on the islands. 


Lord Bern - Lord Bern is one of the seven lords of Narnia that 
Caspian seeks. He frees Caspian from slavery, and as a reward, 
Caspian installs Bern as anew ruler after deposing Governor 
Gumpas and abolishing slavery. 


Lord Rhoop - Lord Rhoop is one of the seven lords of Narnia 
that Caspian seeks. The Dawn Treader rescues him from the 
waters near Dark Island, and he travels with them for a while 
before stopping on Ramandu’s island. 
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Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord Mavramorn - Lords 
Revilian, Argoz, and Mavramorn are each one of the seven lords 
of Narnia that Caspian seeks. When Caspian finds them, they 
have been sleeping for seven years beside Aslan’s table, not 
because they ate the food but because one of them touched 

the Knife of Stone. 


Lord Octesian - Lord Octesian is one of the seven lords of 
arnia that Caspian seeks. He seems to have died on Dragon 
sland, possibly in the form of a dragon, leaving behind a magic 
golden armband. 


Lord Restimar - Lord Restimar is one of the seven lords of 
Narnia that Caspian seeks. He died in a pool that turned him 
into a golden statue. 


Chief - The Chief is the leader of an island race known 
variously as the Duffers, the Monopods, and the Dufflepuds. 
He and his followers are not especially intelligent, and they 
need Coriakin to tell them what to do. 


Ramandu’s Daughter - The daughter of Ramandu is a beautiful 
woman who helps attend to Aslan’s Table and who marries 
Caspian at the end of the novel. 


Pug - Pug is a greedy innkeeper and slave trader who attempts 
to sell the crew of the Dawn Treader into slavery until Caspian 
stops him. 


Rhince - Rhince is the mate on the Dawn Treader. He is less 
willing than the other sailors to tolerate Eustace’s bad behavior. 


Susan - Susan is Eustace’s cousin and Edmund and Lucy’s 
sister. Lucy is sometimes jealous of Susan, particularly her 
beauty. She appears more prominently in other Narnia books. 


Peter - Peter is Eustace’s cousin and Edmund and Lucy’s 
brother. He appears more prominently in other Narnia books. 


Alberta - Alberta is Eustace’s mother and Edmund and Lucy’s 
aunt. She is the only person to like Eustace less after he comes 
back from Narnia, hinting that perhaps she is selfish the way 

Eustace used to be. 


Harold - Harold is Eustace’s father and Edmund and Lucy’s 
uncle. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


BRAVERY 


Although he is not the main character, in many ways 
the talking mouse Reepicheep is at the center of C. 
S. Lewis’s The Voyage of the Dawn Treader. He is the 
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character most committed to sailing east on the Dawn Treader 
to see the World’s End, and his bravery inspires even Caspian. 
Reepicheep’s life philosophy, which informs the book as a 
whole, is that Narnians should never be afraid and always be 
ready to face the mysteries of the world around them. At times, 
Reepicheep can seem reckless, such as when he encourages the 
Dawn Treader to head right toward the Dark Island, which 
threatens to trap sailors with false dreams. But Reepicheep's 
boldness is rewarded when the crew of the Dawn Treader 
manages to make it by the island unharmed and save Lord 
Rhoop in the process. On another occasion Reepicheep 
illustrates that bravery means picking your battles wisely, as he 
advises the crew of the ship on how to escape a sea serpent 
rather than fight it. 


It soon becomes clear that the bravery Reepicheep embodies 
has a strong ethical component. Reepicheep is brave not just 
because he wants to achieve glory or show off but because he 
believes that being brave is part of his moral duty. After all, 
without following Reepicheep’s advice to bravely face the Dark 
Island, Caspian might never have found Lord Rhoop, one of the 
seven lost Narnian lords he needs to find to complete his 
journey. Reepicheep’s bravery is a kind of faith, that things will 
go well for him if he just does the right thing, and this faith helps 
bring to life the Christian themes that run throughout the 
novel. By spending time with brave Narnians like Reepicheep 
and Caspian, the children from the real world—Edmund, Lucy, 
and Eustace—also learn about bravery, maturing to the point 
where Aslan tells Edmund and Lucy that they no longer need 
Narnia. The Voyage of the Dawn Treader illustrates how it is 
important to be brave and to have a sense of duty to help 
others, even in difficult situations, because living a moral life 


means being willing to act bravely. 

: his fiction and nonfiction, and The Voyage of the 

Dawn Treader is no exception. Rather than directly 

referencing God or Jesus, the novel instead uses allegories to 
explore religious ideas. In the world of Narnia, the talking lion 
Aslan is a Jesus-like figure who dies and comes back to life in 
The Lion, The Witch, and The Wardrobe (the first book published 
in the series). In The Voyage of the Dawn Treader, Aslan continues 
to play a Jesus-like role in the story. One of the most striking 
scenes is when Eustace has to transform from a dragon back 
into a human. In a dreamlike state, Aslan leads Eustace to a well 
ina garden and helps Eustace strip off his old, scaly dragon skin 
until Eustace is “reborn” as a human. This passage has clear 
parallels to the Christian concept of baptism, a religious 
ceremony where water symbolizes a person's spiritual 
cleansing, repentance, and rebirth. 


CHRISTIANITY 
C. S. Lewis often wrote about Christianity in both 


Furthermore, the mysterious country of Aslan that the 
characters reference throughout the story seems to be this 
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world’s version of heaven. The few things that Edmund and 
Lucy learn about Aslan’s country make it clear that it is some 
sort of paradise, but to reach it, you have to cross over the 
World’s End, in a process that seems similar to death. At the 
end of the novel, Aslan tells Edmund and Lucy that they'll never 
see Narnia again but they will see him again, entering his 
country through their own world instead of Narnia. This 
further establishes that Aslan is like Christ and that his country 
is like heaven, even within the “real world” of the novel. In The 
Voyage of the Dawn Treader, C. S. Lewis uses allegorical elements 
like the talking lion Aslan and his strange country in order to 
suggest that the Christian journey can be challenging and even 
dangerous, but ultimately transformative for those who 


persevere. 
i 

revolving cast of characters, everything begins with 

Eustace, a young boy who wants nothing to do with 
adventure or the people of Narnia. Eustace’s main flaws are his 
selfishness and his limited worldview. When he gets sold into 
slavery in Narnia, he throws a tantrum and demands to see the 
British Consul, not realizing that the world of Narnia operates 
according to very different rules from his own world. In one of 
Eustace’s most selfish acts, during a storm on the Dawn Treader, 
he refuses to help and tries to steal water, potentially 
endangering the rest of the crew. When he finally gets a chance 
to be on his own, Eustace continues to act greedily, at one point 
stealing a golden armband from a dragon’s horde and getting 
turned into a dragon himself. 


GROWING UP AND SELFLESSNESS 
While The Voyage of the Dawn Treader features a 


Eustace’s transformation into a dragon is partly a punishment, 
because being a dragon is a dreary existence, but it also teaches 
Eustace the value of his companions. Being separated from 
Edmund and Lucy helps Eustace learn how bad it feels to be 
lonely. And when Eustace reunites with his cousins, his new 
skills as a dragon also teach him how it can feel good to help 
other people and be part of a crew. Eustace’s character 
transformation culminates with a baptism-like scene where the 
powerful Aslan helps Eustace regain his human form. Having 
learned the consequences of greed, Eustace isn’t instantly a 
perfect character, but he nevertheless shows what he’s learned 
by throwing away the golden armband that he once greedily 
grabbed. In The Voyage of the Dawn Treader, Eustace’s reluctant 
journey to maturity shows how selfishness can isolate a person 
but helping others can be a way to find companionship and 
purpose. 


TEMPTATION 


Even the heroes of The Voyage of the Dawn Treader 
frequently face moments when they are tempted to 
do something that they know they shouldn't. 
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Caspian, for example, may be the fair and just king of Narnia, 
but even he is tempted when his crew comes across a magic 
lake that can turn anything to gold. Lucy too faces temptation 
when she opens up the Magician’s spell book and finds that it 
offers her the chance to become beautiful and overhear what 
her friends think of her. And the whole crew of the Dawn 
Treader (except Reepicheep) feels temptation when they pass 
by the Dark Island, which promises to make a person’s 
unfulfilled dreams into reality. 


The temptations that these heroes face demonstrate how they 
are mortal and flawed. At times, these characters even give in 
to temptation (for example, as Lucy does when she casts a spell 
to spy on her friends). But what’s important is that these 
characters all learn from their mistakes. This ability to learn and 
change is what separates the heroic characters from more 
villainous figures like Governor Gumpas or Pug, who only do 
the right thing if someone forces them into it. The Voyage of the 
Dawn Treader suggests that temptation is inevitable, but that 
virtuous people either find ways to resist their poor impulses or 
learn how to become better through their mistakes. 


£03 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


GOLD ARMBAND 


The gold armband that turns Eustace into a dragon 

symbolizes the consequences of greed and the 
dangers of trying to go off on one’s own without consideration 
for others. When Eustace abandons the others to avoid having 
to do chores, he soon gets lost in the foggy mountains of 
Dragon Island. While lost, he finds the golden armband by the 
corpse of a dragon that may have been Lord Octesian. Despite 
all the signs of danger and despite not even particularly 
wanting the armband, Eustace claims it for himself and puts the 
gold armband on. (Notably, gold in the story is often associated 
with greed and temptation, including a later passage when the 
crew comes across a pool of water that turns things to gold and 
Caspian is tempted to claim it as his own.) 


When Eustace wakes up again after putting on the armband, 
he’s in the form of a dragon. Being a dragon teaches Eustace 
how miserable it can be to live off on his own. He reunites with 
his companions from the Dawn Treader and begins helping them 
prepare to get sailing again. Eventually, with help from Aslan, 
Eustace learns how to shed his scaly old skin and be “reborn” in 
his human body again. One of the first things Eustace does in 
his new body is toss away the armband to show that he's 
overcome its temptation. And so, while the armband 
represents the consequences of greed, it also helps illustrate 
how it’s never too late for greedy people like Eustace to atone 
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for their actions and become less selfish people. 


WORLD'S END 


The World’s End is a location at the far eastern end 
of the flat world of Narnia, and it represents the 
need for faith on life’s journey as well as representing death 
and the promise of an afterlife. Caspian, Reepicheep, and the 
others are excited to see the World’s End, even though they 
don’t know what to expect when they get there. They have 
heard that Aslan’s country might be near the World’s End and 
that it seems to be some kind of paradise, but no one knows for 
sure where Aslan lives. Even the wise Ramandu can offer 
Caspian few assurances about what he'll find when he actually 
reaches the World’s End. And so, the crew of the Dawn Treader 
lets faith guide them, with Caspian trusting his instincts and 
Reepicheep believing in a prophecy he heard long ago. 


Caspian’s faith in the World’s End helps him find the courage to 
continue venturing eastward, even as he and his crew face 
difficult challenges. Ultimately, the crew of the Dawn Treader is 
rewarded for their faith by the beautiful and strange sights 
they see near World’s End. In some ways, the journey itself is a 
reward, as Caspian achieves his goal of finding the seven lost 
Lords of Narnia, and Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace grow and 
mature over the course of their journey. The glimpses that the 
children get of Aslan’s country over the border of the World’s 
End make it seem like heaven. In this context, Reepicheep’s 
disappearance from Narnia at the World’s End seems to be a 
ind of death—but a happy one with the promise of a joyful 
afterlife. In The Voyage of the Dawn Treader, the World’s End 
represents the promise of heaven and how faith in eternal life 
can motivate people to lead better lives and ultimately accept 
death with dignity. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
HarperCollins edition of The Voyage of the Dawn Treader 
published in 2002. 


Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ THERE WAS A BOY CALLED EUSTACE Clarence Scrubb, 


and he almost deserved it. 


Eustace Scrubb 


Related Characters: 
Related Themes: Q 


Page Number: 1 
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Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is the first line of the novel, and it introduces 


ETI @ w Ss A fi 


@) 


[alia eke n/a) 


ustace Scrubb, the protagonist (although the novel often 
ifts between the perspectives of different characters). 
Ithough the book contains an epic fantasy adventure, it 

so frequently has a humorous tone, as this beginning 
stablishes. “Eustace Clarence Scrubb” is an unwieldy name 
that is unpleasant to say. When the narrator stats that 
ustace “almost deserved” his name, this suggests that 
ustace can himself be unpleasant. 


till, the word “almost” is important—it suggests that 

rhaps Eustace isn't as bad as he first seems. Although 
ustace spends much of the beginning of the book annoying 
and frustrating the people around him, he grows up and 
gains perspective over the course of the story. Although the 
novel touches on themes of destiny, the ultimate moral is 
that people are responsible for their own choices, and this 
means that even someone with a name like Eustace 


Clarence Scrubb can choose to become a better person. 


@@ Something very curious indeed had come out of the cabin 
in the poop and was slowly approaching them. You might 
call it—and indeed it was—a Mouse. But then it was a Mouse on 
about two feet high. A thin band of gold 
under one ear and over the other and in 
rimson feather. (As the Mouse’s fur was 


its hind legs and stood 
passed round its head 
this was stuck along c 
very dark, almost blac 
paw rested on the hilt 


th 
of a 


Its balance, as it paced 


gra 


perfect, and its manners c 
it at once—Reepicheep, th 


e effect was bold and striking.) Its left 
sword very nearly as long as its tail. 
vely along the swaying deck, was 
ourtly. Lucy and Edmund recognized 
e most valiant of all the Talking 


Beasts of Narnia, and the Chief Mouse 


Related Characters: Eustace Scrubb, Reepicheep 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 14 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote introduces the talking mouse Reepicheep, who 
was a minor character in an earlier Narnia book (Prince 
Caspian) but becomes a central figure in The Voyage of the 


Dawn Treader. This 


description of Reepicheep’s physical 


appearance captures the central contradiction of his 
character: although Reepicheep might not look like much, 


he nevertheless is 


full of dignity and courage. 


This description goes back and forth between the 
unimpressive elements of Reepicheep’s appearance (his 
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short height and other mouselike qualities) and the more 
impressive elements (his striking feather and his skillful way 
of holding a sword). Although Eustace and Reepicheep don't 
get along, in some ways they are similar. People also 
underestimate Eustace, who has an unusual name and who 
doesn't have a pleasant personality but who nevertheless is 
full of potential. Ultimately, Reepicheep connects to the 
book’s religious themes, embodying the Christian idea that 
a good person is one who uses the traits they've been given 
to the best of their ability. 


Chapter 2 Quotes 


@@ Where sky and water meet, 
Where the waves grow sweet, 
Doubt not, Reepicheep, 

To find all you seek, 

There is the utter East. 


Related Characters: Reepicheep (speaker), Caspian 


Related Themes: © 
Related Symbols: & 


Page Number: 22 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is a prophecy that Reepicheep once heard from a 
woman in the woods, back when he was still a child. The 
quote motivates much of Reepicheep’s actions throughout 
the novel, explaining why Reepicheep is so determined to 
keep sailing east, no matter what. Reepicheep doesn’t fully 
understand what this poem means, but he nevertheless 
believes in it. His commitment to “doubt not” connects to 
the novel’s larger themes about Christianity and faith. 


This poem suggests that Reepicheep will spend all of his life 
searching for something, another concept that is relevant to 
Christianity. It encourages him to go to extremes, “where 
sky and water meet”—a place that is only possible to reach 
in a flat fantasy world like Narnia. In a round world, like the 
real world, Reepicheep would never reach his destination. 
Reepicheep spends the novel always searching for 
something, and this reflects how life is an ongoing journey, 
as is the search for spiritual truth (“all you seek’). 


e@ [here was not much difficulty in settling the matter once 

Eustace realized that everyone took the idea of a duel 
seriously and heard Caspian offering to lend him a sword, and 
Drinian and Edmund discussing whether he ought to be 
handicapped in some way to make up for his being so much 
bigger than Reepicheep. He apologized sulkily and went off 
with Lucy to have his hand bathed and bandaged and then went 
to his bunk. He was careful to lie on his side. 


Related Characters: Eustace Scrubb, Caspian, Reepicheep, 
Lucy Pevensie, Edmund Pevensie, Lord Drinian 


Related Themes: Q D 


Page Number: 36 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote details the aftermath of when Eustace pulled on 
Reepicheep’s tail to surprise him. Reepicheep did nothing to 
hurt or offend Eustace, and so that interaction between 
them demonstrates how Eustace can be needlessly cruel, 
particularly when he finds something smaller and more 
vulnerable than him. The opening chapter mentions that 
Eustace would have liked to have been a bully if he was 
stronger, and Reepicheep seems to offer Eustace the 
opportunity he wants. 


Still, even though Eustace picks on Reepicheep to feel 
stronger himself, Eustace quickly learns the consequences 
of starting a fight. Like many bullies, Eustace is only tough 
until someone challenges him, and so Eustace doesn’t look 
forward to the possibility of having to duel with Reepicheep. 
Although Eustace still has a lot more to learn, this 
represents his first step on the journey to becoming more 
mature. Eustace learns a lesson through brute force, but it 
opens him up to learning even more over the course of his 
remaining journey on the Dawn Treader. 


Chapter 3 Quotes 


@@ “You needn't be afraid of me, boy,’ he said. “I'll treat you 
well. | bought you for your face. You reminded me of someone.” 


“May | ask of whom, my Lord?” said Caspian. 


“You remind me of my master, King Caspian of Narnia.’ 


Related Characters: Caspian, Lord Bern (speaker), 
Governor Gumpas, Pug 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 48 
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Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is a conversation between Lord Bern and 
Caspian. When Bern first purchased Caspian from the slave 
market (where Caspian ended up after being captured by 
Governor Gumpas), he did not know Caspian’s true identity. 
Despite not knowing what an important person Caspian 
was, he still promised to treat Caspian well. Unlike many of 
the other people on the islands, Bern remains loyal to 

arnia, even when he doesn't think there’s anyone around 
to watch him. 


For Bern’s loyalty to Narnia, Caspian rewards him by 
eventually deposing Governor Gumpas and installing Bern 
as the new ruler. Bern’s behavior helps to illustrate the 
Christian idea that it’s important to act virtuously even 
when no one seems to be watching—because God is always 
present. For his loyalty to Narnia and his kindness to 
Caspian, Bern ultimately receives a reward. Bern’s story 
illustrates how, even though a person should act virtuously 
even when they don’t expect a reward, they may be 
rewarded regardless. 


Chapter 4 Quotes 


@@ At this Gumpas began to pay real attention. “Oh, that’s 


quite out of the question,’ he said. “It is an economic 
impossibility—er—your Majesty must be joking.” 


Related Characters: Governor Gumpas (speaker), Caspian 


Related Themes: © D 
Related Symbols: (i) 


Page Number: 60 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is Gumpas’s response to Caspian, when Caspian 
announces that he wants to abolish the slave trade in 
Gumpas’s islands. Gumpas’s defense—that it is “an 
economic impossibility” to get rid of slavery—mimics some 
of the real historical excuses used to defend the practice of 
slavery. But the novel makes it clear that Gumpas’s words 
aren't true and that, in fact, slavery only exists on the islands 
due to the unrestrained greed of men like Gumpas. 


The corrupting power of greed is acommon theme 
throughout the story. As this passage shows it takes brave 
men like Caspian to challenge the status quo and assert that 
some values are more important than material wealth. 
Gumpas represents what happens when a leader lacks the 
moral character of someone like Caspian. Gumpas thinks in 


the short term, unlike Caspian, who is always thinking about 
the future (which on this journey, is the World’s End). As a 
result of Gumpas’s greed, the whole island becomes morally 
corrupted by slavery. 


Chapter 5 Quotes 


@@ | got out all right into the big room, if you can call ita room, 
where the rowing benches and the luggage are. The thing of 
water is at this end. All was going beautifully, but before I’d 
drawn a cupful who should catch me but that little spy Reep. | 
tried to explain that | was going on deck for a breath of air (the 
business about the water had nothing to do with him) and he 
asked me why | had a cup. He made such a noise that the whole 
ship was roused. They treated me scandalously. | asked, as | 
think anyone would have, why Reepicheep was sneaking about 
the water cask in the middle of the night. He said that as he was 
too small to be any use on deck, he did sentry over the water 
every night so that one more man could go to sleep. Now 
comes their rotten unfairness: they all believed him. Can you 
beat it? 


Related Characters: Eustace Scrubb (speaker), Reepicheep 
Related Themes: 2 


Page Number: 77 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is part of a diary entry that Eustace writes about 
his time on the Dawn Treader after a major flood. Despite 
the life-threatening storm, Eustace uses his diary to air out 
small complaints, like the fact that his room is barely big 
enough to be called a room. In this passage, Eustace 
describes his attempt to steal water, in spite of the fact that 
water on the ship is scarce and has to be carefully rationed. 


Eustace’s journal shows how he manages to justify his own 
actions by distorting the truth and lying to himself. While 
Eustace doesn't deny that he was trying to steal water, he 
instead tries to shift the blame to Reepicheep, suggesting 
that something about Reepicheep’'s behavior was 
suspicious, even though no one else on the ship believes 
Eustace. In spite of having done something very selfish by 
attempting to steal water, Eustace tries to paint himself as 
the victim of persecution. This passage humorously 
explores Eustace’s twisted worldview and shows how he 
still has a lot of growing up to do. 


@@ The fog lifted. He was in an utterly unknown valley and the 
sea was nowhere in sight. 
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Related Characters: 
Related Themes: Q 


Page Number: 85 


Explanation and Analysis 
Shortly after his attempt to steal water, 
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Eustace Scrubb, Reepicheep 


Eustace decides 


that perhaps he would be better off on his own, where he 


could avoid having to do more chores as 


part of the crew of 


the Dawn Treader. Although Eustace is initially exhilarated 


by the freedom that comes with going o 
soon runs into a thick fog that dampens 
chapter ends with Eustace both physica 
metaphorically in the unknown, in an un 
where he has to decide what to do with 
he’s not with his companions. 


The fog that surrounds Eustace represe 


fc 


f on his own, he 

his excitement. The 
ly and 

familiar valley 
himself now that 


nts his ignorance, 


both about the world he’s in and about life in general. As 
with earlier, when Eustace pulled Reepicheep’s tail, Eustace 
learns that sometimes there can be severe consequences to 
getting what he wants. Journeying into the unknown helps 


Eustace begin to grasp how little he kno 
small step on his journey toward becom 


Chapter 6 Quotes 


ws, marking another 
ing more mature. 


@@ He had turned into a dragon while he was asleep. Sleeping 
on adragon’s hoard with greedy, dragonish thoughts in his 


heart, he had become a dragon himself. 


Eustace Scrubb 


Related Characters: 


Related Themes: QQ D 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 97 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Eustace has the shocking revelation that, after 


going off on his own and falling asleep o 


n a dragon's hoard, 


he has woken up in the form of a dragon. Before falling 
asleep, Eustace put on a golden armband from the hoard, 
and as a dragon, this armband remains stuck around his 
arm, as a symbol of how Eustace has been trapped by greed. 


Dragons have a reputation as violent be 


asts and are also 


associated with greed (because of the large hoards of 


treasure that they keep). A dragon is a fi 


tting form for 


Eustace because he is also motivated by primal desires (to 
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be a bully and to put his own wants above all else) and by 
greed. Indeed, when Eustace first becomes a dragon, he is 
excited to have a more powerful form. It is only after 
spending some more time as a dragon that Eustace begins 
to realize how empty his existence is. Once again, Eustace 
learns a hard lesson by getting exactly what he wants, and 
this helps him take yet another step toward growing up. 


Chapter 7 Quotes 


@@ “Well, anyway, | looked up and saw the very last thing | 
expected: a huge lion coming slowly toward me. And one queer 
thing was that there was no moon last night, but there was 
moonlight where the lion was. So it came nearer and nearer. | 
was terribly afraid of it. You may think that, being a dragon, | 
could have knocked any lion out easily enough. But it wasn’t 
that kind of fear. | wasn’t afraid of it eating me, | was just afraid 
of it—if you can understand.’ 


Related Characters: Eustace Scrubb (speaker), Edmund 


Pevensie, Aslan 


Related Themes: Q 


Page Number: 113 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this quote, Eustace tells Edmund about a vision dream he 
had about a talking lion—Aslan. The mysterious way in 
which Eustace sees Aslan makes Eustace wonder whether 
the encounter really happened or whether it was all just a 
dream, although Edmund (who knows Aslan) assures 
Eustace that it was all real. 


The manner in which Aslan comes to Eustace has parallels 
to several passages in the Bible in which God comes to 
someone in a dream. Another parallel between Aslan and 
God is the “fear” that Eustace struggles to describe. “Fear of 
God” is an important concept in Christianity, and as with 
Eustace’s fear, a fear of God is not a rational fear of danger 
but a more mysterious fear that is more akin to awe. By 
reaching his lowest point and turning into a dragon, Eustace 
inadvertently opened himself up to seeing Aslan, and this is 
the turning point that finally compels Eustace to become 
less selfish and more considerate of the people around him. 
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Chapter 8 Quotes 


@@ Others would have joined him if at that moment 
Reepicheep had not called out, “Don’t fight! Push!” It was so 
unusual for the Mouse to advise anyone not to fight that, even 
in that terrible moment, every eye turned to him. 


Related Characters: Reepicheep (speaker 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 125 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the lead-up to this quote, the Dawn Treader has been 
attacked by a sea serpent, and all the crew members’ 
attempts to fend off the serpent with weapons have been 
unsuccessful. When the brave Reepicheep calls out that it 
would be better to flee than to fight, it shocks everyone on 
the ship but also motivates them to action. Reepicheep’s 
suggestion ends up being a good one, helping the Dawn 
Treader free itself from the serpent’s grasp and escape 
before the serpent is able to notice. 


This passage makes it clear that while Reepicheep is always 
eager for adventure, bravery isn’t the same thing as 
recklessness. Reepicheep may be a skilled fighter, but he 
also has a good sense of which battles to fight and which 
battles to walk away from. Reepicheep’s good judgment and 
strong sense of honor make his words influential among the 
other crew members, motivating them to follow his lead. 
The incident with the sea serpent illustrates how ingenuity 
and good sense can be more effective than violence and 
that bravery doesn't involve taking unnecessary risks. 


e@@ ‘The King who owned this island,’ said Caspian slowly, and 
his face flushed as he spoke, “would soon be the richest of 

all Kings of the world. | claim this land forever as a Narnian 

possession. It shall be called Goldwater Island. And | bind all of 


you to secrecy. No one must know of this. Not even Drinian—on 


pain of death, do you hear?” 


“Who are you talking to?” said Edmund. “I’m no subject of yours. 
If anything it’s the other way round. | am one of the four ancient 


sovereigns of Narnia and you are under allegiance to the High 
King my brother.’ 


Related Characters: Caspian, Edmund Pevensie (speaker), 
Lucy Pevensie, Lord Restimar 


Related Themes: Q 


Page Number: 136 


Explanation and Analysis 


Before this quote, Caspian and the others discover the 
remains of Lord Restimar, who has been frozen in gold by a 
pool of water that turns everything it touches into gold. 
Despite this horrifying sight, Caspian experiences a rare 
moment of weakness as he ponders how he might be able to 
use this golden pond to become the richest king in the 
world. Edmund similarly has a moment of weakness, as he is 
tempted by the golden pond. Greed makes the two of them 
possessive, with each trying to assert his authority over the 
other. 


This passage is important because it emphasizes how 
despite all their good qualities, both Caspian and Edmund 
are mortal and so still subject to temptation. The golden 
pool represents how seductive wealth—and the power it 
brings—can be to a person. This passage also highlights how 
this pursuit of wealth and power has a macho element to it, 
since Lucy is ultimately the one to break up the fight 
between Caspian and Edmund. Although this passage 
shows that even the most virtuous people can be tempted, 
it also provides hope by showing that it is possible to 
overcome momentary temptation and emerge even 
stronger. 


Chapter 9 Quotes 


@@ it was really very dreadful because she could still see 
nobody at all. The whole of that park-like country still looked as 
quiet and empty as it had looked when they first landed. 
Nevertheless, only a few feet away from her, a voice spoke. 


Related Characters: Lucy Pevensie, Coriakin/Magician 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 142 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this quote, Lucy has ever first encounter with the invisible 
people on the Magician’s island, known as the Voices or the 
Duffers. These invisible enemies are one of the strangest 
challenges that the crew of the Dawn Treader have faced so 
far, and they continue the theme about the dangers of 
ignorance and the unknown. 


uch of this chapter and of Lucy’s journey on the island of 
the Magician centers on the concept of fear. Lucy fears the 
Duffers because she can't see them and doesn’t know how 
dangerous they might be or not be. Nevertheless, when the 
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Duffers ask for help, it is Lucy who offers to give it to them, 
in spite of the concerns of the other crew members of the 
Dawn Treader. Her bravery is vindicated when it turns out 
that the Duffers aren't so tough after all and are even 
capable of being friendly. The Magician’s island shows how 
the unknown can be frightening but how it is nevertheless 
important to muster the bravery to face the unknown. 


Chapter 10 Quotes 


@@ “| will say the spell? said Lucy. “I don’t care. | will.’ She said | 
don't care because she had a strong feeling that she mustn't. 


But when she looked back at the opening words of the spell, 
there in the middle of the writing, where she felt quite sure 
there had been no picture before, she found the great face of a 
lion, of The Lion, Aslan himself, staring into hers. 


Related Characters: Lucy Pevensie (speaker), Caspian, 
Edmund Pevensie, Aslan, Coriakin/Magician, Susan 


Related Themes: (€) Q D 


Page Number: 165 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Lucy has just found the spell book of the 
Magician, and she is fascinated by its beautiful, handwritten 
pages. On one page, she sees a spell to make a person 
beautiful, and it’s accompanied by images of someone who 
looks like Lucy’s sister Susan gazing jealously at someone 
who looks like a more beautiful version of Lucy. And so, 
while Lucy earlier resisted the appeal of the pool that 
turned things to gold, she gives in to the temptation to make 
herself more beautiful—at least until she sees Aslan’s face in 
the book she’s reading. 


As with the earlier scene of Caspian and Edmund arguing by 
the golden pool, this scene shows that even the virtuous 
Lucy is not immune to sinful thoughts like vanity. Even 
though she knows better, Lucy is ready to cast the beauty 
spell. But when Lucy suddenly sees (or at least imagines she 
sees) the face of Aslan, this brings her back to her senses. 
This passage extends the metaphor that Aslan is like God or 
Jesus, and it shows how remembering God can help a 
person act correctly during times of temptation. 


e@@ Oh, Aslan,’ said she, “it was kind of you to come.’ 


“| have been here all the time,” said he, “but you have just made 
me visible.’ 
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Related Characters: Lucy Pevensie, Aslan (speaker), 
Coriakin/Magician 


Related Themes: D 


Page Number: 169 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Lucy says a visibility spell from the Magician's 
fantastic book, intending to help the Duffers but in the 
process also revealing Aslan in the room with her. Aslan 
reveals that he was in the room the whole time, suggesting 
that during the earlier moments when Lucy was tempted to 
cast a beauty spell and when she did cast a spell to 
eavesdrop on her friends, Aslan was right beside her. 


Continuing the allegory of Aslan being like God, this 
passage helps bring to life the Christian belief that God is 
always present with humans, even—or perhaps 
especially—when they face temptation. Lucy learns that 
Aslan could see her the whole time when she was “secretly” 
eavesdropping on her friends. This passage continues the 
Christian theme that it’s important to always be a good 
person even when it seems like nobody is 
watching—because like Aslan, God is always watching, even 
when he’s not visible. 


Chapter 11 Quotes 


@@ That evening all the Narnians dined upstairs with the 
Magician, and Lucy noticed how different the whole top floor 
looked now that she was no longer afraid of it. The mysterious 
signs on the doors were still mysterious but now looked as if 
they had kind and cheerful meanings, and even the bearded 
mirror now seemed funny rather than frightening. 


Related Characters: Lucy Pevensie, Coriakin/Magician 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 186 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes after Lucy has turned the invisible 
Duffers of the Magician's island visible again, prompting the 
Magician to host a celebratory feast. To accomplish her 
great feat, Lucy had to face her fears of the potentially 
dangerous Duffers and of the Magician’s strange house. But 
after finding the courage to succeed, Lucy realizes that the 
things that used to scare her weren't so bad after all. 


This passage provides yet another example in the story of 
why a person should face their fears—because it might turn 
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out that what they fear isn’t so bad after all. For Lucy, the 
feast is also a coming-of-age moment to celebrate her 
overcoming some of her childish impulses. By resisting the 
urge to cast the beauty spell and by learning her error in 
casting the eavesdropping spell, Lucy begins to transition 
into adulthood. Her new maturity helps her to see the 
things she used to fear in a new, friendlier light. 


Chapter 12 Quotes 


@@ “But what manner of use would it be plowing through that 


blackness?” asked Drinian. 


“Use?” replied Reepicheep. “Use, Captain? If by use you mean 
filling our bellies or our purses, | confess it will be no use at all. 
So far as | know we did not set sail to look for things useful but 
to seek honor and adventure. And here is as great an adventure 
as ever | heard of, and here; if we turn back, no little 
impeachment of all our honors.’ 


Related Characters: Reepicheep (speaker), Caspian, Lord 
Drinian, Lord Rhoop 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 192 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Drinian, the captain of the Dawn Treader, 
argues that there’s no need for the ship to head toward a 
mysterious island in the distance that is shrouded in 
darkness. But Reepicheep argues that Drinian is asking the 
wrong question by focusing on “use’—a Narnian should 
strive to be brave even when the “use” of such bravery isn’t 
immediately clear. 


This passage captures the differing philosophies of these 
two characters. As the captain, Drinian is capable but 
perhaps too focused on trying to act pragmatically. 
Reepicheep, on the other hand, is more of an idealist, and he 
believes that acting virtuously and bravely will lead to its 
own reward, even if it isn’t clear how. Although Caspian and 
the other crew members are hesitant, ultimately, they agree 
with Reepicheep that a Narnian should seek out honor, even 
in difficult circumstances. Once again, the novel proves 
Reepicheep’s idealistic worldview correct, as venturing 
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e@@ Fools!” said the man, stamping his foot with rage. “That is 

the sort of talk that brought me here, and l’d better have 
been drowned or never born. Do you hear what | say? This is 
where dreams—dreams, do you understand—come to life, 
come real. Not daydreams: dreams.’ 


Related Characters: Lord Rhoop (speaker), Caspian 


Related Themes: D 


Related Symbols: A 


Page Number: 197 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from Lord Rhoop, who at this point has 
not been named and just seems to be a haggard old man 
who was stranded in the waters by Dark Island. Lord Rhoop 
describes for Caspian and the others why Dark Island is 
such a dangerous place: because the island is where 
people’s dreams become real. While this might not sound 
bad compared to some of the other challenges the Dawn 
Treader has faced, Lord Rhoop’s urgency and his haggard 
appearance make it clear how dangerous the island is. 


The dangerous but seductive power of dreams has been a 
theme in stories since ancient times, with one prominent 
example being the Sirens who promise to fulfill men’s 
desires in the Odyssey. And so once again, the theme of 
temptation comes up, with the dream-fulfilling island 
representing the ultimate irresistible fantasy. What makes 
the island so dangerous is that the dreams it promises are 
ultimately false. Caspian and the others are on a quest to 
find truth—to see what really exists at the World’s End—and 
the island embodies the opposite of that, supplying only lies. 


Chapter 13 Quotes 


@@ “Because,” said the Mouse, “this is a very great adventure, 
and no danger seems to me so great as that of knowing when | 
get back to Narnia that | left a mystery behind me through fear’ 


Related Characters: Reepicheep (speaker), Eustace 
Scrubb, Caspian, Aslan, Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord 
Mavramorn 


toward the Dark Is and allows the crew to find and rescue Related Themes: © 
Lord Rhoop, bringing Caspian closer to his goal of seeing 
the seven exiled Narnian lords. Related Symbols: © 
Page Number: 212 
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Explanation and Analysis 


This quote, in which Reepicheep replies to a question from 
Eustace, is yet another place in the novel where Reepicheep 
has to encourage the other crew members of the Dawn 
Treader to be brave. They have all come to a magic table that 
seems to be dangerous: Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord 
Mavramorn have all fallen into an enchanted slumber 
beside it. But just as Reepicheep did before Dark Island, he 
reminds the other crew members that they have a duty to 
be brave and to face the mysteries of the world rather than 
running away from them. 


Ultimately, Reepicheep’s philosophy is about being able to 
go through life without having any regrets. The journey 
toward the World’s End has parallels with the journey the 
end of life (since Aslan’s country is rumored to lie beyond 
the World’s End, and Aslan’s country is supposed to be a 
heaven-like paradise). Reepicheep believes that Narnians 
must be able to face the truth, whatever it holds, and this 
same message could apply not just to a physical journey but 
to aspiritual one, as well. 


2a 


e@ ‘You can't know,’ said the girl. “You can only believe—or 
not.’ 


Related Characters: Ramandu’s Daughter (speaker), 
Caspian, Edmund Pevensie, Aslan 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 217 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the mysterious girl by Aslan’s table tells the crew of 
the Dawn Treader that the table’s food isn’t dangerous, 
Edmund asks how they can trust her. To his surprise, the girl 
offers no reassurances, telling Edmund simply that he can 
believe her or not. 


The quote has a clear connection to the novel’s Christian 
themes. Christianity is based on faith, which is also about 
choosing to believe or not believe without any proof. But 
the passage also comments on how difficult it can be for 
people to relate to each other, and how trust and faith are 
important for forming new bonds. Although Caspian and his 
crew have faced many dangers over the course of their 
adventure, this mysterious girl asks them not to be cynical 
and to still accept the possibility that there is beauty and 
wonder in the world. By trusting the girl, the crew members 
of the Dawn Treader make themselves vulnerable, but they 
also allow themselves to partake of the wonders of Aslan’s 
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table, showing the benefits of being brave enough to be 
vulnerable. 


Chapter 14 Quotes 


@@ “My son,’ said the star, “it would be no use, even though 
you wished it, to sail for the World’s End with men unwilling or 
men deceived. That is not how great unenchantments are 
achieved. They must know where they go and why. But who is 
this broken man you speak of?” 


Related Characters: Ramandu (speaker), Caspian, Lord 
Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord Mavramorn 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 227 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, the retired star Ramandu explains to Caspian 
and his crewmates how it might be possible to save Lord 
Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord Mavramorn from their 
enchanted slumber, but only if Caspian meets some specific 
conditions. He must go to the World’s End and leave one 
crew member there, but he can only do so if every man on 
the ship knows the plan and agrees to it. 


Ramandu’s quote here is important because it shows the 
role that intention plays in morality. For Ramandu’s 
unenchantment, it is not enough just to do the right thing—a 
person has to know what they're doing and accept the 
consequences of their actions. This once again emphasizes 
how the voyage of the Dawn Treader is a quest for 
knowledge—and true knowledge, not false promises like the 
dreams of Dark Island. Ramandu’s quote here sets up the 
climax of the book and raises one final test of bravery and 
resolve for the crew of the Dawn Treader. 


Chapter 15 Quotes 


@@ “It'll never do for the sailors to see all that? said Drinian. 
“We'll have men falling in love with a sea-woman, or falling in 
love with the under-sea country itself, and jumping overboard. 
I’ve heard of that kind of thing happening before in strange 
seas. It’s always unlucky to see these people” 


Related Characters: Lord Drinian (speaker), Lucy Pevensie 
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Related Themes: D 


Page Number: 245 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Lucy tells Dawn Treader captain Drinian about the 
strange civilization of Sea People that she just witnessed 
below the surface of the water, Drinian replies with this 
quote. Despite everything the crew has endured over the 
course of the novel, Drinian doesn't trust them to be able to 
resist the allure of the Sea People. 


While the novel is full of moral allegories, Drinian’s reaction 
to the Sea People is one of the more ambiguous moments in 
the story. In a novel that is all about facing difficult truths, 
Drinian believes that it would be best for his men to not 
even have to face the temptation of the Sea People. Perhaps 
Drinian is suggesting that there are some temptations so 
alluring that the only option is to avoid them in the first 
place. Still, there is also reason to be skeptical of Drinian’s 
advice, given his tendency to be pragmatic and perhaps 
overly cautious. The sudden appearance of the Sea People is 
areminder that, no matter how much a person sees and 
explores, the world will still be full of new mysteries to 
discover. 


@@ [he King took the bucket in both hands, raised it to his lips, 

sipped, then drank deeply and raised his head. His face was 
changed. Not only his eyes but everything about him seemed to 
be brighter. 


“Yes,” he said, “it is sweet. That’s real water, that. I’m not sure 
that it isn’t going to kill me. But it is the death | would have 
chosen—if l’d known about it till now.’ 


“What do you mean?” asked Edmund. 


“It—it’s like light more than anything else,’ said Caspian. 


“That is what it is,” said Reepicheep. “Drinkable light. We must 
be very near the end of the world now.’ 


Related Characters: Caspian, Reepicheep, Edmund 
Pevensie (speaker), Eustace Scrubb, Aslan 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: & 


Page Number: 248 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Caspian tests the water near World’s End and 


learns that it’s not only drinkable but one of the most 
stunning things he’s ever tasted. Water is often associated 
with cleansing and renewal, particularly in Christianity, 
where it plays a role in the ritual of Baptism. Water also 
played a crucial role in the earlier baptismal scene in which 
Aslan cleansed Eustace of his dragon form, and this passage 
calls back to that one. The water that Caspian drinks seems 
to rejuvenate him not just on a physical level but a spiritual 
one, making him feel so content that he is ready to face 
death. 


Light is another symbol of life and renewal in Christianity, 
and so it’s fitting that the water at the World’s End 
combines both water and light together. The “brighter” look 
in Caspian’s appearance suggests how the water has 
purified him. And so, ultimately, the light-water represents 
how people who act bravely and seek the truth will be 
rewarded in the end for their efforts. 


Chapter 16 Quotes 


@@ “Dearest,” said Aslan very gently, “you and your brother 
will never come back to Narnia” 


“Oh, Aslan!!” said Edmund and Lucy both together in despairing 
voices. 


“You are too old, children,” said Aslan, “and you must begin to 
come close to your own world now” 


Related Characters: Lucy Pevensie, Edmund Pevensie, 
Aslan (speaker), Eustace Scrubb 


Related Themes: QQ 


Page Number: 269 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this quote, Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace learn that a lamb 
they're talking to isn’t any random beast but Aslan himself in 
disguise. After announcing himself to the children and 
offering them the hopeful message that they may one day 
visit his country, he delivers some unwelcome news: 
Edmund and Lucy will never come back to Narnia again. The 
news upsets them both, but Aslan remains firm in his stance. 


The fact that Lucy and Edmund can no longer visit Narnia 
suggests that they have outgrown the need for it. Childhood 
is often associated with imagination and 
fantasy—everything Narnia embodies—but now that they 
are older and more mature, Edmund and Lucy have to start 
dedicating themselves to the realities of their own world. 
This bittersweet passage captures how while growing up 
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comes with rewards, it can also mean having to leave behind 
cherished things from childhood. The passage also hints at 
the future, not ruling out a future trip to Narnia for Eustace, 
suggesting that he still has growing up to do. 


e@ “Only two more things need to be told. One is that Caspian 

and his men all came safely back to Ramandu’s Island. And 
the three lords woke from their sleep. Caspian married 
Ramandu’s daughter and they all reached Narnia in the end, 
and she became a great queen and the mother and 
grandmother of great kings. The other is that back in our own 
world everyone soon started saying how Eustace had 
improved, and how “You'd never know him for the same boy”: 
everyone except Aunt Alberta, who said he had become very 
commonplace and tiresome and it must have been the 
influence of those Pevensie children. 


Related Characters: Eustace Scrubb, Caspian, Lucy 
Pevensie, Edmund Pevensie, Ramandu’s Daughter, Alberta 


Related Themes: @) Q D 
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Page Number: 269 


Explanation and Analysis 


This final paragraph of the novel is an epilogue that explains 
what happened to all the major characters after leaving the 
Dawn Treader. Caspian’s marriage represents a new phase of 
his life and seemingly an end to his voyaging days, and the 
success of his bloodline testifies to the solid foundation he 
builds as a ruler. Meanwhile, Edmund and Lucy are 
referenced only in passing, further contributing to the idea 
that they have already reached the end of the journey to 
maturity they were on. 


Finally, the last lines about Eustace and Aunt Alberta 
(Eustace’s mother) end the novel on a humorous note, 
similar to the one it began on. After everything that Eustace 
endured and all the work he did to improve himself, it turns 
out his mother liked him better before. Rather than 
undermining the point of the novel, this final line illustrates 
the dangers of trying to please everyone. The final line 
suggests that even if a person does the right thing, they 
might face resistance from people around them—but they 
have to be brave enough to do it anyway. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1 


Eustace Clarence Scrubb is a boy with no friends because he 
wants to be a bully but isn’t strong enough. He likes animals but 
doesn't like his cousins: Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy 
Pevensie. While Peter is busy studying for an exam and Susan is 
off inthe United States, Edmund and Lucy reluctantly go to 
visit Eustace and his parents, Harold and Alberta. Edmund and 
Lucy spend much of their time talking about Narnia, a secret 
country they've been to twice before. 


In Alberta’s room, there's a picture of a ship that looks like it’s 
sailing right out of the frame. Lucy and Edmund agree that the 
ship looks Narnian. They both long to someday return to 

arnia. Eustace, who is eavesdropping, interrupts the two of 
them, and all of a sudden, the painting of the ship looks like it’s 
actually moving. Eustace threatens to smash the painting, and 
Edmund and Lucy try to stop him. The three of them all fall into 
the sea in the painting. 


Lucy and Edmund can swim in the water, but Eustace flails 
around. Eventually, they all get pulled onto the ship. Edmund 
and Lucy are surprised to see Caspian, the boy king of Narnia. 
Caspian is glad to see them again and asks who Eustace is. But 
Eustace is crying and wants to leave. Time in Narnia passes at a 
different rate than in the real world: a week in the real world 
might equal a thousand years in Narnia or no time at all. 


Eustace continues to complain on Caspian’s ship and is 
particularly disgusted by Reepicheep, a mouse with a sword 
and a gold band on his head who is the bravest Talking Beast in 
arnia. Caspian apologizes to his guests for leaving them in 
their wet clothes so long and offers them a place to change. 
There are no women’s clothes on board, so Lucy has to wear 
one of Caspian’s outfits. 


CHAPTER 2 


When everyone is changed, Caspian introduces them to his 
captain, a dark-haired man named Lord Drinian. Edmund learns 
it’s been three years since the last time he was in Narnia and 
that all has been well in Caspian’s kingdom. Trumpkin the 
Dwarf has been in charge as regent while Caspian is at sea. 
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Although this is the third book in the Narnia series (going by order of 
publication), each book has a mostly self-contained story. That’s 
why this book introduces the new character of Eustace, who is a 
cousin of returning characters Lucy and Edmund. Eustace is selfish 
and can be unpleasant, which in some ways makes him an atypical 
hero, but it also makes him a fitting candidate for a story about 
growing up and gaining experience and perspective. 


QO 


This portal to the fantasy world of Narnia symbolizes how the real 
world can have unexpected mystery and wonder in it, particularly 
for children with strong imaginations. Eustace’s resistance to the 
moving painting suggests that he is stuck in his ways and doesn’t 
want to expand his horizons. 


Eustace’s inability to swim emphasizes how helpless he is—and how 
he depends on people around him whether he likes it or not. 
Although Caspian is a king, he is still young, showing that Eustace’s 
youth is no excuse for his irresponsibility. Caspian represents the 
opposite of Eustace, but also perhaps an ideal that Eustace could 
approach as he matures. 


e 


Eustace continues to show how he refuses to accept new ideas, like 
a talking mouse. The lack of basic amenities on the ship, like extra 
clothes, shows how life on this ship will be different from the 
privileged lives that the three children live back in Britain. 


e 


Even though Caspian is king of Narnia, he has other crew members 
that he trusts and relies on, both on the ship and back in his home. 
Unlike Eustace, he has learned how to work with other people. 


Q 
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Caspian promised Aslan, a talking lion who has authority over 
even Caspian, that if Caspian brought peace to Narnia, he 
would go on a sea voyage to find his father’s friends, the seven 
lords of Narnia, who were exiled by a previous ruler. 
Reepicheep has a different plan for the voyage: He wants to 
see Aslan’s home country, which is in the farthest eastern part 
of the world. When Reepicheep was young, a wood woman 
sang him a song about how he should seek “where sky and 
water meet.’ 


Caspian gives back to Lucy a cordial (a type of medicinal drink) 
she used to own that can cure wounds. Lucy gives a drop to 
Eustace for his seasickness, which he has even though the 
weather is calm. Caspian gives a tour of his ship, which is called 
the Dawn Treader. While he does this, Drinian and Rhince (the 
mate) take care of sailing the ship. 


Eustace starts a diary that begins on August 7th, after 24 hours 
at sea, where he complains about everything on the boat. Soon 
after Eustace writes his diary entry, a fight breaks out between 
Reepicheep and Eustace. Eustace sees Reepicheep’s long tail 
once as Reepicheep sits out on the front of the boat and 
decides to grab the tail and swing Reepicheep around. 
Reepicheep draws his sword on Eustace. When Eustace 
refuses to fight back, Reepicheep hits Eustace with the flat of 
his rapier. Eustace is furious, but once he realizes that everyone 
on the Dawn Treader is talking seriously about a duel, Eustace 
apologizes. 


CHAPTER 3 


A lookout on the Dawn Treader spots land and calls out. It is the 
islands of Felimath, Doorn, and Avra. Lucy remembers seeing 
them before and is glad to see them again. She convinces 
Caspian to dock at Felimath, and Eustace agrees to get off too, 
just for an excuse to leave the boat. As they get off the boat, 
Caspian warns everyone that they should be careful: It’s been a 
while since a Narnian visited the islands, and it’s possible they 
no longer acknowledge Narnia’s rule. 


Caspian and the others run into a black-haired man named 
Governor Gumpas, the current leader of the island. All of a 
sudden, the governor’s men reach out and grab Caspian, 
Reepicheep, Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace. It turns out that the 
governor plans to sell his new prisoners into slavery. The 
governor and his men tie them up and take them down to an inn 
at asmall village. 
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Aslan is the only character to appear in every Narnia book and often 
functions as a God or Jesus figure. While Caspian’s reasons for going 
on the journey are more concrete and practical, Reepicheep’s are 
more mysterious, hinting at how faith and other spiritual themes 
will run throughout the novel. 


Lucy shows generosity by using her extremely valuable cordial just 
to cure Eustace’s seasickness. The name Dawn Treader suggests 
new horizons (literally) and also reflects how the ship is constantly 
heading east (the direction of the dawn). 


e 


Eustace’s inability to resist pulling on Reepicheep’s long tail is an 
early instance of temptation in the book. As a mouse, Reepicheep is 
small and therefore the only one on the boat that Eustace can 
bully—or so Eustace thinks. While Eustace thinks that he has finally 
found someone weaker to pick on, he learns that acting like a bully 
can have consequences, particularly when you mess with the wrong 
person (or mouse). 


© 


This chapter establishes the episodic nature of the book, where each 
new stop on the Dawn Treader is an opportunity for a new 
adventure. Caspian’s warning about the islands illustrates how the 
joys of discovery and the dangers of the unknown often go hand in 
hand. 


One criticism of Lewis’s work is that it can be interpreted as 
supporting British colonialism. This passage, for example, seems to 
suggest that the people in these island colonies will become greedy 
and even institute slavery if they don’t have a strong leader like 
Caspian (who as a king, could represent Britain) to watch over them 
and save them from themselves. The role of race in Lewis’s work 
remains a controversial topic. 


© 
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At the inn, Governor Gumpas argues with the innkeeper, Pug, 
about a price to buy the newly enslaved prisoners. Aman 
named Lord Bern, one of the seven lords of Narnia, buys 
Caspian because his face reminds him of King Caspian of 
Narnia. Bern takes Caspian away from the others. As they talk, 
Caspian reveals that he is not just a lookalike but the real king. 


Caspian blows his horn to signal to his allies still on the Dawn 
Treader. Drinian hears the horn and takes the Dawn Treader to 
pick up Caspian and Bern. Caspian wants to strike at once to 
free the others, who have been loaded onto Pug’s slave ship. 
But Bern advises that first they should round up some of Bern’s 
loyal followers. 


CHAPTER 4 


Caspian and Bern round up all of their people the next morning 
and prepare for battle. They all march down to the castle of 
Governor Gumpas and announce that Caspian has arrived. 
Although Caspian is displeased, he wants his visit to be joyous, 
so he orders a doorkeeper to go open a cask of wine for 
everyone. Caspian, Drinian, and Bern then go inside to meet 
with the governor. 


Caspian confronts Governor Gumpas about how his island 
hasn't paid tribute to Narnia for about 150 years. Governor 
Gumpas doesn't cooperate, but he also doesn’t want to anger 
Caspian because he believes Caspian might have a whole fleet 
with him. Caspian demands that Gumpas end the slave trade on 
the island, but Gumpas tries to tell Caspian that he’s too young 
to understand the economics. Caspian insists and gets his way, 
installing Bern as Duke of the island, forgiving the island's 
tribute debts, and abolishing the slave trade. 


Caspian goes down to Pug’s slave ship. He declares that Pug 
should lose his life, but instead Caspian is pardoning him and 
freeing every enslaved person on the island. Lucy and Edmund 
are happy to be saved. Two merchants from Calormen, who 
have dark skin, long beards, and orange turbans, politely ask 
Caspian for the money back they just spent on slaves. Caspian 
agrees to provide refunds. 
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Lord Bern shows that he is different from the other islanders by 
remaining loyal to Caspian even when he doesn't realize that 
Caspian is actually with him. This principle of acting justly even 
when no one appears to be watching is important throughout the 
book. 


Although Caspian is a brave and moral character, he sometimes 
needs people like Bern to urge him to be patient. This shows yet 
again how Caspian benefits from depending on others, unlike 
Eustace who tries to do everything himself. 


© Q 


With the cask of wine, Caspian shows that he wants to be a well- 
liked ruler instead of a feared one. Caspian displays selflessness by 
showing that he wants to rule not just to amass power for himself 
but also to make life better for other people, even his enemies. 


QO 


Like Eustace, Governor Gumpas only acts tough until someone 
challenges him. Gumpas’s arguments about the complicated 
economics of slavery on his islands mirrors real historical defenses 
of slavery. By ending slavery, Caspian once again shows how as a 
ruler, he selflessly wants to make life better for everyone, even 
people at the bottom of society. 


© 


This passage shows that Caspian is perhaps even selfness to a fault, 
as he refunds money to men who engaged in slave trading. On the 
one hand, the novel’s strong opposition to slavery could be 
interpreted as supporting the equality of all people. On the other 
hand, the novel’s racial politics are complicated by the fact that the 
dark-skinned, turban-wearing Calormen (who resemble subjects of 
Britain’s colonies) are slavery’s biggest supporters while Caspian 
(who resembles a historical British monarch) is the one who saves 
everyone from slavery. 


0 O 
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When Eustace finally comes out, he complains that Caspian 
must have been off enjoying himself somewhere on his own. At 
night, there’s a large party, then in the morning, Caspian parts 
ways with Bern and the Dawn Treader prepares to continue its 
journey toward the horizon. 


CHAPTER 5 


Although the crew members of the Dawn Treader are all sad to 
leave Bern and his people, the next few days traveling on the 
ocean are pleasant. Lucy plays chess with Reepicheep. These 
pleasant days come to an end, however, when all of a sudden, a 
storm starts to brew. 


On September 3rd, after a hurricane that lasts for almost two 
weeks, Eustace writes about it in his diary. He complains about 
how Caspian and Edmund forced him to work after the ship's 
mast fell, even though Eustace was feeling sick. Eustace 
complains about low rations and how no one takes his 
navigation advice. 


Eustace adds more short diary entries for the next couple days, 
continuing to complain about heat, his health, and the low 
rations. On September 6th, Eustace tries to steal extra water, 
but Reepicheep catches him. A few days later, the Dawn Treader 
arrives at an island, and Eustace forgets about his diary for a 
long time. 


The island that the Dawn Treader arrives at is full of tall 
mountains. Everyone is grateful to find a river with freshwater. 
As Eustace hears everyone talking about all the hard work they 
have ahead of them to repair the Dawn Treader, he gets the idea 
that maybe he should run away. 


But as Eustace goes off on his own into the foggy mountains, he 
realizes that for the first time in his life, he feels lonely. He fears 
that Caspian and the others will leave him behind. He hurries 
through the fog, thinking he’s going back toward the ship, but 
when the fog clears, he realizes he’s in a valley he’s never seen 
before. 
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Eustace is still so selfish that he can’t even show gratitude to 
Caspian after Caspian saves him from slavery. Eustace seems to 
resent Caspian just because he’s everything that Eustace isn't. 


@ 


The pleasant weather represents the rewards that Caspian and the 
others receive for helping the residents of Bern’s island. Still, the 
brewing storm is a reminder that life continues to present 
challenges. 


Eustace’s diary is full of petty complaints, contrasting humorously 
with the dangerous, potentially life-threatening events that the crew 
of the Dawn Treader survive. Eustace believes that because he 
feels sick, he shouldn't have to contribute to helping on the boat. He 
fails to grasp (or simply doesn’t care) that everyone'’s life is at stake 
during such a severe storm. 


e 


Eustace’s attempt to steal water shows how selfish he is. He puts his 
own comfort and survival above that of everyone else on the ship, 
potentially even putting his shipmates’ lives in danger. The way that 
Eustace abruptly stops his diary shows how he is still immature and 
doesn't stick with things. 


e 


Similar to when he tried to steal the water, here Eustace puts his 
own wants above everyone else’s needs. This island provides a 
chance for Eustace to test his theory that he would be better off on 
his own. 


Q 


The fog represents ignorance and how as soon as Eustace goes off 
on his own, he has to confront how little he really knows about 
survival. Eustace’s strategy is just to rush through and pretend that 
he knows where he’s going, but this backfires and leaves him more 
lost than before. He finally realizes that, whether he likes it or not, 
he must rely on Caspian and the others. 


e 
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Caspian and the others are washing themselves in the river, 
when all of a sudden, Edmund realizes he hasn't seen Eustace in 
a while. Meanwhile, Eustace is still in the valley when he hears a 
crawling noise from somewhere behind him. He sees a creature 
and realizes with a fright that it’s a dragon. But as Eustace looks 
closer, he realizes the dragon is dead. 


Eustace explores the dead dragon’s lair and finds a big horde of 
treasure. He puts on a gold armband that he likes, then falls 
asleep on the pile while the others continue to worry about 
him. Although some on the Dawn Treader, like Rhince, don’t miss 
Eustace, Edmund and Lucy are worried. Caspian insists that 
they must make every attempt to find Eustace. 


Eustace wakes up after a long nap and realizes that there are 
two live dragons with big claws nearby, one on either side of 
him. He tries to slip away, but each time he attempts to move, a 
dragon moves its claw to mirror him. Eustace runs away and 
hears such a commotion that he imagines the dragons must be 
chasing him. But when he gets to a pool of water, he realizes 
what’s happened: he himself turned into a dragon while he 
slept, and the claws he saw were his own. 


While Eustace is worried at first, he feels relieved that his new 
dragon body is so much stronger. He decides to head back 
toward Caspian and the others, feeling confident that he can 
convince them of his real identity, even in dragon form. 


But when a dragon (Eustace) passes over the camp of the Dawn 
Treader crew, Caspian advises everyone to get their weapons 
ready. When the dragon gets close, Lucy realizes that it’s 
crying. Drinian warns her that crocodiles also cry but are still 
dangerous. Still, Lucy speaks to the dragon and realizes it can 
understand. When she goes to give some of her cordial to the 
dragon to heal its paw, the cordial reduces some swelling. Just 
then, Caspian notices a gold armband on the dragon. 
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Eustace continues to learn how much more vulnerable he is when 
he doesn’t have his companions. The dragon, which turns out to just 
be a corpse, seems to represent the dangers of going off alone—that 
Eustace might himself end up like the dead dragon. 


© O 


Eustace grabs the gold armband on a whim, but it ends up having 
serious consequences. Caspian’s decision to search for Eustace, 
even though Eustace despises Caspian, reinforces Caspian’s selfless 
nature: he is willing to help even his enemies. 
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Eustace’s literal transformation into a dragon underscores yet again 
how he is in danger of ending up like the dragon corpse, alone in the 
fog. As a boy, Eustace is motivated by primal desires like greed and 
the need to prove his strength, and his new form as a dragon reflects 
these aspects of his personality. 
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When Eustace saw himself in dragon form in the water, his beastly 
new form forced him to see flaws in himself that he overlooked 
before. This is the first step Eustace takes toward maturity, as he 
decides to admit his mistake and find his companions again. 


O O 


Lucy is the most compassionate person on the Dawn Treader, 
willing to have empathy even for a fearsome dragon. Her willingness 
to help, even at her own risk, is a form of bravery that shows how 
much she has grown up over her previous trips to Narnia. Although 
this passage doesn't reveal the dragon’s identity, the gold armband 
strongly implies that it’s Eustace and that Eustace’s impulsive 
decision to take the armband is what turned him into a dragon in 
the first place. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Caspian, Drinian, and Reepicheep recognize the dragon's gold 
armband as belonging to a famous Narnian named Lord 
Octesian, one of the seven lords. They fear the dragon ate 
Octesian, but Lucy figures out that the dragon is a human and 
in fact Eustace. 


For several days, everyone tries to turn Eustace back to human 
form with no luck. Eustace tries to keep a diary in the sand, but 
the water always washes it away. As a dragon, Eustace becomes 
more helpful to the group, hunting for meals and helping to 
light fires. Although the crewmembers begin to like Eustace 
more, everyone worries what will happen to him once it’s time 
to sail again. 


After about six days on the island, Edmund sees a dark figure 
wandering around and realizes that it’s Eustace in human form 
again. Eustace explains how he returned to being ahuman. The 
previous night, after he fell asleep, he woke up and saw a large 
lion that filled him with a strange type of fear. 


The lion led Eustace to a garden on top of a mountain. At the 
center of the garden was a well. The lion told Eustace to 
undress before bathing, but since Eustace didn’t have clothes 
on, he ended up peeling off his dragon skin, layer by layer. 
Eventually, the lion started helping undress him. When the 
dragon skin was all off, the lion threw Eustace into the wel 
suddenly, Eustace realized he was a boy again. Eustace 
wonders if this was all a dream, but Edmund assures him it’s 
not. He explains that the lion was Aslan, the great leader of 
Narnia who lives in a distant country. 
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Finally, the Dawn Treader is ready to leave. Caspian leaves an 
inscription on a rock, taking credit for the discovery of “Dragon 
sland.” Eustace does not instantly become a better boy after 
his recent experiences, but he begins to act less selfishly. He 
doesn’t want Lord Octesian’s gold armband, so he throws it 
upward, where it gets caught on a rock and may still remain. 
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Once again, Lucy’s bravery is rewarded, as she proves herself even 
more willing than Caspian to help a stranger. This once again shows 
how Lucy has matured and has little left to learn, at least compared 
to Eustace. 


Eustace’s attempt to keep a diary in sand represents the futility of 
his early efforts to regain his human form. For Eustace, regaining his 
human form would represent rejecting the animal urges (like greed) 
that his new dragon body represents. 
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The lion (who is strongly hinted to be Aslan) appears to Edmund at 
night in a manner that resembles religious visions. In the phrase 
“fear of God,” “fear” conveys a feeling of awe or respect, not fright. 
This passage, then, seems to present the lion as a godlike figure. 
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This passage of Aslan lowering Eustace into a well to make him 
human again has strong parallels to the Christian practice of 
baptism, which is also a ritual of renewal and rebirth. Eustace’s 
shedding of his dragon skin seems to represent his ability to let go of 
his greed and the other unpleasant (or sinful, in keeping with the 
religious allegory) aspects of his personality that his dragon form 
represented. Edmund's confidence that Eustace saw the real Aslan 
shows that Edmund has strong faith, perhaps as a result of his 
previous adventures in Narnia. 
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When Eustace tosses away the gold armband, it shows that he 
rejects the greed and impulsiveness that led him to take the 
armband in the first place. The novel acknowledges that Eustace's 
transformation back into a boy doesn’t magically make him a 
perfect person, once again illustrating how life involves a series of 
struggles. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Dawn Treader leaves Dragon Island and comes across a 
new island that is burned and in ruins. Caspian and Edmund 
wonder whether it was the dragon or pirates that did the 
destruction. They continue to sail on for another five days. 


All of a sudden, the crew of the Dawn Treader notice a massive 
creature coming toward them: a sea serpent. They fire arrows 
at it, but the arrows bounce off the creature's hard hide. The 
creature squeezes the ship. Eustace tries to attack the serpent 
with a sword Caspian lent him, but it just breaks the sword. 
Reepicheep advises everyone not to fight but to focus on 
pushing away. With one big effort, the Dawn Treader manages 
to slip out of the serpent’s hold. 


The sea serpent isn’t very smart and believes it has crushed the 
Dawn Treader, leaving the ship enough time to get away. They 
sail calmly for three days until it starts to rain on the fourth day, 
and Drinian suggests finding a place to dock until the storm is 
over. 


The Dawn Treader stops to take shelter in a natural harbor on an 
island. After the rain is over, Caspian, Eustace, Edmund, Lucy, 
and Reepicheep decide to explore a hill on the new island. As 
they're exploring, they come across what seems to be the 
armor of a deceased Narnian lord. There’s a pool of water by 
the old armor with a golden statue in it. 


All of asudden, Edmund tells everyone to get away from the 
water. He realizes that the water turned the toes of his boots to 
gold. Lord Restimar, one of the seven lords of Narnia, must 
have taken off his armor, then dove into the lake, turning into 
the golden statue. 


Caspian claims the island as his own for Narnia, making 
everyone else swear to keep it secret. But Edmund argues that 
he’s no subject of Caspian. Reepicheep warns them both that 
the island seems to be cursed. They all agree to leave at once 
and say nothing about the island to the others back on the 
Dawn Treader. 
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The ruins could represent an alternate version of the story, in which 
Eustace fully gave in to his urges and embraced being a dragon. 
They also hint at more danger ahead. 
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Although Reepicheep is eager to fight when it’s appropriate, this 
passage illustrates how bravery isn’t always about fighting. The hard 
skin of the sea serpent shows how some problems can't be solved 
with any amount of violence. Reepicheep’s use of cunning shows 
how running away can also be a form of bravery. 


Once again, the Dawn Treader experiences calm after successfully 
overcoming an obstacle, but also once again, a new storm 
emphasizes how the ship's struggles are far from over. 


The natural harbor represents how nature (and perhaps by 
extension, God) takes care of people. Still, the empty armor by the 
pool of water shows how nature is also full of danger, particularly for 
people who don't respect its power. 


Lord Restimar’s transformation into a golden statue parallels 
Eustace’s transformation into a dragon. Unlike Eustace, Restimar 
did not have time to learn from his actions about how to resist 
future temptations. 
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This passage shows a rare moment of selfishness for both Caspian 
and Edmund, providing an example of greed’s seductive allure. 
Reepicheep ends up being the voice of reason, perhaps because his 
single-minded focus on sailing east keeps him grounded. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Dawn Treader sails on and takes harbor near anew island 
unlike any they've seen before. A long sandy path on the island 
leads to a house. As everyone approaches the house, Lucy gets 
a stone in her shoe and ends up separated from the others. She 
hears loud voices of men who seem to be planning an ambush, 
but she can’t see anyone. She runs ahead and finds Caspian and 
Eustace in the courtyard of the house. Along with Edmund and 
Reepicheep, they all try to figure out how to fight an invisible 
enemy. 


Caspian decides they have to go out and face their enemies at 
once and perhaps parley with them. But the Voices don’t want 
to parley, and the Chief brags that they have 50 invisible 
warriors ready to fight. The Chief explains that all of the Voices 
are servants of a great Magician on the island. 


The Chief says they’ve been waiting for a girl like Lucy to come 
free them from their invisibility spell by reading a spell from a 

magic book. Lucy agrees to help them, even as the others warn 
her. And so, the Chief invites the Narnians to stay on the island. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Voices hold a large banquet for their guests. The next day, 
the Chief instructs Lucy on how to get the magic book by going 
to the last door on the left in the Magician’s house. Lucy gets 
frightened when she sees strange masks in the Magician's 
house but keeps going. At last, she comes to a big book that she 
figures must be the magic book she’s looking for. The door of 
that room won't shut behind her. 


Lucy undoes the book’s clasps and sees that it is beautifully 
handwritten. She finds many interesting pages in the book, 
including one with a spell that promises to make whoever 
utters it into the most beautiful of mortals. Lucy sees a picture 
in the book of someone like Susan, her sister, looking jealously 
at a dazzlingly beautiful version of Lucy. 
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Like Eustace on Dragon Island, Lucy gets separated from the others, 
but she shows better sense by immediately seeking them out before 
they get too far away. With each island, the crew journeys deeper 
into the unknown, and they experience increasingly unfamiliar 
things. The fact that the residents of this island are literally invisible 
shows how deep into the unknown the Dawn Treader has gone. 


As usual, Caspian would rather lead through reason than violence. 
It’s not clear how truthful the Chief is when he boasts of his many 
warriors, which once again shows the potential dangers of the 
unknown. 


Lucy shows bravery by agreeing to help the invisible people, even 
after all their threats. Her decision ends up being the right one, as 
the Chief shows them hospitality, highlighting the benefits of 
bravely facing the unknown. 


Lucy continues to show her willingness to face the unknown as she 
braves the Magician's strange house. Books frequently represent 
knowledge, and so this passage dramatizes how seeking true 
knowledge can often be an act that requires bravery. 


This passage suggests that Lucy is jealous of her sister, Susan, who 
gets to be off visiting America while Lucy is stuck with Eustace. Just 
as Caspian showed that he is still capable of getting greedy, here 
Lucy shows that even with all her maturity, she hasn't fully 
overcome her vanity and jealousy. 
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Lucy decides she'll say the beauty spell, but when she looks at 
the book again, she sees the face of Aslan looking back. She 
immediately flips the page. As Lucy continues to go through the 
book, she gives into the temptation to cast a spell that will tell 
her what her friends really think of her. The pictures in the 
book show two of her school friends insulting her. 


Lucy keeps flipping in the book and finds a wonderful story, but 
because the book is magic, it’s impossible to go back and reread 
anything. Finally, she finds A Spell to make hidden things visible. 
She performs the spell, and all of a sudden, Aslan is in the room 
with her. Aslan says he’s been there the whole time, just 
invisible. He scolds her for spying on her school friends but 
promises her that at some point in the future, he will retell that 
fabulous story she read earlier in the book. 


CHAPTER 11 


Lucy and Aslan leave the book behind and come across the 
agician, whose name is Coriakin. Coriakin reveals that he 
new Lucy was using his book. In fact, he made the people of 
the island—the Duffers—invisible so that Lucy could turn them 
back. The Duffers aren't particularly intelligent, but the 
agician has taught them to tend a garden for themselves on 
the island. 


Lucy goes back to the Duffers and sees that Coriakin, as a joke, 
has turned them into Monopods with just one foot. They all 
jump around like springs. Lucy asks about their original forms, 
and Coriakin says they used to be dwarfs, but not nice ones like 
in Narnia. Lucy suggests letting the Duffers keep their new 
forms. 


The Chief greets Lucy happily when she gets back. He and the 
others seem to accept their new forms as Monopods. Then 
Lucy heads back to Caspian and the rest of the Dawn Treader 
crew. That evening, the Narnians all have dinner with Coriakin. 
At dinner, Lucy realizes she is no longer afraid of the Magician’s 
house. The next day, Coriakin fixes all the damage that the 
Dawn Treader took from the sea serpent. 
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The face of Aslan in the book represents Lewis’s belief that God is 
always watching, including when a person does something bad. 
Remembering Aslan’s gaze motivates Lucy to be a better person. 
Still, the next pages contain a new temptation, showing how 
resisting temptation is a process that doesn’t end—and even people 
like Lucy can succumb. 
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Lucy’s inability to go back to the wonderful story she reads is a 
metaphor for how it isn’t possible to go backwards in life, no matter 
how much you want to. Aslan’s invisible presence in the room is yet 
another connection between him and God—specifically, the 
Christian belief that God is always present, even when he’s not 
visible. 
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The Magician fulfills a role like a religious leader, teaching both Lucy 
and the Duffers how to improve their lives. Like Eustace at the 
beginning of the story, the Duffers didn’t know how to work together 
to achieve a larger goal until the Magician taught them how. 


The Duffers transform from being violent to being more peaceful 
and whimsical. Like many of the characters in the book, they mature 
and gain perspective through exposure to Coriakin and Lucy (who 
have themselves been made better through knowing Aslan). 
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This passage is the culmination of Lucy’s journey in this chapter, as 
she sees the benefits of her bravery and learns that the things she 
feared weren't so bad after all. When Coriakin physically repairs the 
Dawn Treader, this also represents how he has helped the crew 
spiritually, particularly Lucy. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Dawn Treader sails southeast for 12 days. On the 13th day, 
Edmund sees a dark mountain in the distance. The Dark Island 
remains dark even as the ship gets closer. Drinian advises 
against going onto the island and most people agree, but then 
Reepicheep speaks out to ask why. Reepicheep believes that 
noble Narnians shouldn't ever be afraid of going into the dark. 
Caspian reluctantly agrees with Reepicheep. 


The Dawn Treader lights lanterns and proceeds into the 
darkness. Everyone loses track of time. All of a sudden, a cry of 
terror comes out of the darkness. Caspian senses someone 
swimming toward the ship and welcomes the stranger on. The 
stranger is a disheveled old man (Lord Rhoop). 


The old man proclaims that the Dawn Treader must leave at 
once because it’s approaching an island where dreams seem to 
come to life and appear to be true. Reepicheep, who isn’t 
human, is the only one to fully resist the island’s pull, but 
Caspian also stays strong and orders everyone to row away 
quickly. 


The crew of the Dawn Treader rows for a long time, but they 
seem to be trapped on the island. At last, one of the men spots a 
speck of light in the distance. It floats around, almost like a kite, 
and Lucy thinks she hears Aslan’s voice urging everyone to stay 
courageous. The ship follows the speck until at last, it emerges 
from the darkness. 


The old man thanks the crew of the Dawn Treader and reveals 
himself to be Lord Rhoop, one of the seven lords of Narnia. 
Rhoop asks Caspian to promise never to bring him back to 
Dark Island, but just as he says this, the darkness disappears. 
Everyone is happy as a fair wind comes. 
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Like fog and invisibility earlier, the darkness here once again 
represents the unknown—and the dangers that the unknown can 
present. Reepicheep’s belief that Narnians have an obligation to 
face danger is an important part of his moral code and the book’s 
morality as a whole. Reepicheep puts forward the idea that being 
brave is an inherently good thing and an obligation—even when the 
rewards aren't immediately clear. 


It only takes a short time near Dark Island to prove Reepicheep 
correct, as his bravery allows the Dawn Treader to rescue an 
innocent man from the water. 


Dark Island shows how false dreams can be a powerful temptation. 
This passage parallels other famous stories of temptation, such as 
Odysseus’s crew passing the island of the Sirens, who promised to 
fulfill the men’s desires. Caspian’s ability to feel temptation but still 
do the right thing shows how he is a good person even when it isn’t 
easy. 
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Lucy continues to get strength to resist temptation and hold on to 
hope from Aslan. The speck of light symbolizes how hope can seem 
small and distant in difficult times but also how it is nevertheless 
still there. 
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Without Reepicheep’s urging to be courageous, Caspian might have 
missed ever finding one of the seven lords of Narnia he promised to 
seek out. The sudden disappearance of the darkness represents 
how, as hopeless as things might sometimes seem, it’s possible for 
things to change for the better. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The water is still and beautiful as the Dawn Treader continues to 
sail. The ship harbors in a shallow bay at a new island, and 
everyone except for Lord Rhoop and a couple guards gets off 
the ship to explore. They see some tall structures in the 
distance and debate what they could be. They come across 
some ruins where three men sit still in chairs at the end of a 
table. 


Caspian wonders if the men are dead, but Reepicheep can see 
that one of them has a pulse. The men are only sleeping. 
Caspian inspects the rings on the men and realizes that they 
are Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord Mavramorn, the last 
three of the seven exiled lords of Narnia. Reepicheep figures 
the men must have fallen asleep for seven years after eating 
the food on the table. 


Everyone wants to get off the island as quickly as possible, but 
Reepicheep wants to sit by the table before dawn to see what 
mysteries it might hold. The others soon agree to join him, 
except for Drinian, who heads back to the Dawn Treader. 


Everyone sits for hours by the table, some of them falling in and 
out of sleep. All of a sudden, from some pillars in the distance, a 
tall, beautiful girl (Ramandu’s daughter) comes with a candle to 
the table. She asks why no one has eaten yet from Aslan’s table. 
Caspian explains how they feared that the food put the three 
men in chairs to sleep. But the girl replies that the men never 
tasted the food. 


According to Ramandu’s daughter, Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, 
and Lord Mavramorn got into a fight with each other when they 
arrived at the island. When one of them touched the Knife of 
Stone on the table, they all fell into an enchanted sleep. Lucy 
recognizes the Knife of Stone as being like a weapon that the 
White Witch used to kill Aslan on the Stone Table long ago. 
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As the Dawn Treader nears its final destination, the voyage 
becomes more meditative. The ruins on this island, which may once 
have been impressive buildings, serve as a reminder of mortality and 
the passing of time. 


Several of the previous lords in the story succumbed to greed or 
temptation, and the placement of these final three lords next to a 
grand banquet table seems to suggest the same thing. This passage 
plays ona long history of stories about enchanted sleep, including 
the island of the lotus-eaters in the Odyssey. The sleep of the three 
men seems to suggest they weren't vigilant and gave in to 
temptation—but since they aren't dead, they still have the potential 
to awaken. 
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Reepicheep continues to prove how he sees bravery as not just a 
chance for excitement but as a moral duty. His desire to see dawn at 
the table relates to his larger desire to keep traveling east. In many 
ways, Reepicheep’s desire to learn the truth about the table also 
suggests a quest for spiritual enlightenment. 


This passage subverts expectations set by previous adventure 
stories by having the food not be the source of the lords’ sleep after 
all. Because Reepicheep was willing to face the potential dangers of 
the table, they all learned that it was not a cursed table but in fact 
the property of Aslan. The abundant food on the table represents 
how Aslan (a God-like figure) provides for those who need it. 


As this passage makes clear, the cause of the men’s sleep isn’t 
Aslan’s table itself, but their own greed and distrust, which led one of 
them to touch the Knife of Stone. The men were unaware of the 
consequences of their actions, and so their punishment was to be 
stuck in sleep, the ultimate state of being unaware. 
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Edmund asks Ramandu’s daughter how they can trust her, but 
the girl says that he only has two options: to believe or not. She 
explains that the food on the table never goes bad because it 
gets renewed every day. 


CHAPTER 14 


The door in the distance by the pillars opens again, and a mild 
old man (Ramandu) who looks like the girl comes out. The girl is 
Ramandu’s daughter and the two of them sing a beautiful 
morning song. The clouds go away and sun lights up the table, 
including the Stone Knife. Seeing the sun rise so big and bright, 
so close to the World’s End, is the most exciting thing Edmund 
has seen so far on the voyage. 


Hundreds of thousands of white birds come to land nearby. 
One bird takes something small and bright in its mouth and 
transfers it into the old man’s mouth. Edmund asks Ramandu if 
he has ever seen the lands further east than this island. In fact, 
Ramandu has—he is a retired star who used to hang in the sky. 
Ramandu tells Caspian that Lord Revilian, Lord Argoz, and Lord 
Mavramorn are under an enchantment, and the only way to 
wake them is to go the World’s End, leave a crew member 
there, and come back. 


Caspian ponders what to do next with Reepicheep. They have 
found the lords of Narnia that they were searching for, but 
Caspian feels it’s ashame to turn around so close to the 
World’s End. Caspian decides to put the question to the whole 
crew, but Edmund worries what will happen when not 
everyone seems excited to head towards the World’s End. 


Reepicheep is already determined to go east with or without 
Caspian and the others. Caspian gives a great speech about 
how everyone who comes with him will be able to hold on to 
the title of Dawn Treader for the rest of their lives, and this 
moves more of the sailors. In the end, just one sailor named 
Pittencream decides to stay behind. Although he never sees 
the World’s End, he tells future generations that he did until he 
almost believes the story himself. 
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Edmund and the others have no guarantee that this mysterious girl 
is telling the truth (and not playing a trick), but she points out that 
faith can't bring certainty. The situation in this passage relates to 
the book’s Christian themes and how trusting God also require faith 
without guarantees. 
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In the light of the morning, it becomes clear that the table doesn't 
pose any threat. The larger, brighter rising sun represents how the 
travelers are reaching the end of their journey. They see the sun as 
they've never seen it before, suggesting the knowledge they have 
gained over the course of their journey. 
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Ramandu offers Caspian a way to complete his journey to find the 
seven lords, but it comes with a sacrifice. The concept of sacrifice is 
central to Christianity, with the most important sacrifice being 
Jesus's sacrifice of his own life. And so, while this passage suggests 
that exploring the unknown and seeking the truth will have rewards, 
it also requires giving things up. 
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Although Caspian has technically completed his goal of finding the 
seven lords, he still feels that he has unfinished business. This once 
again connects to Reepicheep’s philosophy of bravery and how 
being brave is a moral necessity. 
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Pittencream shows the dangers of cowardice. Because he is not 
brave enough to face the World’s End, he must live with the 
consequences for the rest of his life. Pittencream’s lies about seeing 
the World’s End may seem convincing, but they also draw attention 
to how even the most convincing lie can’t change the past. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Past Ramandu’s island, everything feels different: No one feels 
the need to eat, sleep, or talk much, and there’s always a lot of 
light. The water is very clear. One day, Lucy notices a little black 
object traveling in the water beside the boat. She realizes that 
it’s the Dawn Treader’s shadow, and that it’s now just the size of 
ashoe. 


As Lucy looks more into the clear water, she thinks she sees a 
road below the water. The road leads to what seems to be a 
large underwater city. The city is full of Sea People who ride on 
seahorses and stay in the shallows to avoid the dangers of the 
deep. When the Sea People notice the Dawn Treader, they come 
up toward the surface. The people have ivory skin and dark 
purple hair, and they look like they've never seen humans 
before. 


Lucy tells everyone to look at the Sea People, but Drinian 
warns that the sailors shouldn't look because they'll just fall in 
love with sea-women or even the sea-country as a whole and 
jump overboard. Just then, there’s a plop. Someone shouts 
“man overboard,’ but in fact, it’s Reepicheep who went 
overboard. 


Drinian pulls Reepicheep up, warning him not to tell the others 
about the Sea People, but Reepicheep wasn’t interested in 
them. He was just following the prophecy that he must go East. 
Drinian pulls up a bucket of water, and when Caspian tastes it, 
it tastes like light. Lucy tries some too, marveling at how strong 
it is, and then everyone else drinks from the light. 


Edmund worries what will happen if The Dawn Treader actually 
reaches the World’s End, and where it would go if it fell off. 
Reepicheep speculates that perhaps that’s where Aslan’s 
country is, or perhaps there is no bottom and you just fall 
forever. Eustace tries to tell everyone that the world is round, 
and Caspian is amazed to learn that Eustace, Edmund, and Lucy 
come from a round world. 


CHAPTER 16 


Drinian, Edmund, Lucy, and Reepicheep continue to be the only 
ones who can see the Sea People as the Dawn Treader sails east. 
As they go farther, Caspian is surprised to see what looks at 
first like ice in the water but is in fact a mass of lilies. The ship 
continues through the lilies and for a while, white is almost all 
anyone can see. 
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The Dawn Treader’s shadow is so small because of its proximity to 
the sun. The ship is now so close to the end of its journey that 
shadow—which could represent doubt, the unknown, or 
temptation—no longer holds power over the crew members. 


Lucy discovers that just as her own world has portraits that 
functions as portals to the fantasy world of Narnia, Narnia has its 
own secret worlds within it. The civilization of the Sea People seems 
to be a type of unspoiled paradise, once again hinting at the 
wonders of nature (and by extension, God's creation). 


The Sea People are yet another example of temptation in the story. 
Drinian wants to keep the Sea People a secret, even from his fellow 
crew members, suggesting that even this close to the end of the 
journey, temptation remains a danger. 
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Light is often associated with God and religion, and so the light that 
provides nourishment for Caspian and Lucy suggests spiritual 
nourishment. Reepicheep’s decision to jump right into the light-filled 
water shows how eager he is to reach spiritual fulfillment. 


Edmund's worries about the World’s End can also be interpreted as 
concerns about what happens after death. The endless pit seems to 
be a metaphor for the endless sleep of death, but Aslan’s country 
offers the possibility of paradise—like heaven. 


As the Dawn Treader reaches the end of its journey, the light keeps 
increasing, representing enlightenment but also possibly death (like 
the light at the end of the tunnel). The beauty of the light, combined 
with the flowers and water continues to emphasize the 
splendidness of nature and God's creation. 
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The water gets shallower and shallower, and the Dawn Treader 
is in danger of grounding. At last, Caspian announces that they 
have accomplished their goal. He entrusts his ship to Drinian 
and abdicates the throne so that he can continue to go with 
Reepicheep toward the World’s End in a smaller boat. Many of 
the crew members don’t want Caspian to go, but he insists that 
they must trust his judgement. 


But as the crew of the Dawn Treader continue to argue with 
Caspian, he remembers old promises he still has to keep to the 
people of Narnia. Feeling that Aslan is speaking to him, Caspian 
realizes that he can’t go on ahead in the boat after all. It will just 
be Reepicheep, Lucy, Edmund, and Eustace going on to the 
World’s End. 


The children are sad to leave Caspian behind, but they go 
ahead in the boat with Reepicheep. The boat floats on east and 
they see a grand country with impossibly high mountains and a 
sweet musical sound coming from it. They believe they're 
seeing over the World’s End into Aslan’s country. 


The boat runs aground, and the water is shallow enough to 
walk in. Reepicheep says he will go on forward alone and no 
one tries to stop him. No one hears from him ever again, but the 
narrator believes Reepicheep made it to Aslan’s country. 


Meanwhile, Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace wade south in the 
water on instinct. They come out of the water to a grassy place 
with trees. There a lamb by a fire invites them to have 
breakfast. Lucy asks if they're headed to Aslan’s country, but 
the lamb says that they can only enter Aslan’s country through 
their own world. The lamb then reveals itself to be Aslan in 
disguise. 


Aslan tells Lucy and Edmund that they will never come back to 
Narnia again because they are too old. They despair, but Aslan 
promises they will still see him again at some point. Aslan does 
not say whether or not Eustace will come back. 
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Caspian wants everything that the World’s End promises (heaven), 
and he’s willing to give up everything to achieve it, even his throne. 
This passage demonstrates the lengths a person should be willing to 
go to inorder to seek spiritual fulfillment. Leaving behind the Dawn 
Treader reflects how many people seeking enlightenment leave 
behind material possessions. 


Caspian realizes that, as enticing as seeing the World's End is, he 
still has people who need him back in Narnia. This represents how a 
Christian should focus not just on preparing for death but also on 
living a good life on earth. 


Caspian has been the children’s guide for much of the journey, and 
so his departure represents how now they are on their own. Unlike 
earlier, when Eustace ran off on Dragon Island, the children are now 
well-prepared to be independent. 


O 


This passage seems to imply that Reepicheep has essentially died 
but that his death has allowed him to access the paradise of Aslan’s 
country. The differing fates of Caspian and Reepicheep illustrates 
the Christian idea that death comes at a different time for everyone, 
and so it’s important to be prepared. 
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Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace’s departure from Reepicheep makes it 
clear that, like Caspian, they too have business left to finish in the 
world before they can go to the paradise of Aslan’s country. The 
lamb is the opposite of a lion, showing how Aslan contains 
multitudes, and lambs are also strongly associated with Jesus, a 
shepherd-like figure. 


Lucy and Edmund learn that growing up comes with sacrifices and 
losing things from childhood. Because Aslan doesn’t mention 
Eustace, this suggests how Eustace’s attempts to reform himself so 
far, while successful, are not yet enough, and so Narnia still has 
things left to teach him. 
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Caspian and the crew of the Dawn Treader make it back to The ending shows how all the characters have been rewarded for 
Ramandu’s island. The three Narnian lords on the island wake their virtuous behavior. It also shows how Reepicheep’s sacrifice 
from their slumber, and Caspian eventually marries Ramandu’s helped save the three sleeping lords. The story ends on a humorous 
daughter. Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace all make it back to the note, with Alberta not liking the fact that her son has become less 


real world. Everyone compliments Eustace on how much better selfish. This hints at how, as much as the main characters have 
he has become, except Alberta, who believes that the Pevensie grown and found happiness, the world around them still contains 
children have been a bad influence on him. sin and unhappiness. 
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